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FOREWORD 

Vidyar&tna, Tatvasastrarafcna 
Pbof. R. Ramantjjaoha_riab Avl., M.A., 


TTAVTNG- undertaken to write a Foreword to this 
excellent piece of research by my esteemed 
friend and colleague, Vidvan, G. Subramania 
Pillai, M.A., B.L., I plead in justification only my 
great interest in the study of the evolution of 
religious beliefs and practices prevalent in this 
country. Mr. G. Subramania Pillai has covered 
new ground and done pioneering work in collecting 
together and presenting in a succinct manner all 
available references to tree worship found scattered 
in the entire range of Tamil literature and seeking 
to gain an insight into the inner significance of the 
manifold rites and ceremonies that have grown 
round the tree and the serpent- There are very 
few parallels to these in the religious modes of 
other lands, though the worship of the tree is not 
peculiar to this country. The tree, we are told, 
was worshipped in Tamilnad, not as a deity in 
itself, but as the abode of gods and spirits. 

Of special interest is the author’s novel and 
original theory which discountenances the idea 
that the Sivalinga is a phallic symbol and seeks to 
trace the Sivalinga to its origin in the worship of 
Kanthu, the stump of the tree. On the withering 
away of the stump, Kanthali, a stone, was to be 
installed in its place and worshipped. This stone 
substitute for the stump gradually became the 
Sivalinga. I commend to the reader the author’s 



original interpretation of the Tamil term ‘Kanthali* 
with all its etymological import. It is so simple 
and direct that it appeals to reason. 

The significance of the notion of Kaval-maram, 
that is, of trees which it was the duty of monarchs 
to foster and protect and which the invader 
invariably sought to destroy, is explained. An 
interesting theory to explain the enormous 
importance once attributed to the vengai tree in 
the Tamil land is advanced. The flowering of the 
tree is the season for harvesting and for marriages 
and other festive functions. 

Much pains-taking research has gone into this 
work. A study of this work will throw more light 
on the life of the ancient Tamils. It is highly 
provocative of thought aud suggestive, opening new 
vistas for further research and investigation. 
Students of comparative religion and workers in 
the field of Tamil literature, I am sure, will not 
fail to make the best use of this work. In fine, 
I congratulate the author for this original and 
excellent piece of research and I highly commend 
it to the readers. I hope also that this will be 
followed by many more works of this kind, 
revealing the glory of the culture and civilisation 
of the ancient race of the Tamils. 

Annamalainagar \ R. RaMANUJACHARIAR, M.A., 
24 — 1 — 48. ) Professor of Philosophy . 

Annamalai University . 
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TREE-WORSHIP, ITS BELIEFS & OPHIOLATRY 

IN THE TAMIL LAND 


From a study of the great works of Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Tylor, Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Monier 

Williams and other savants in the 
Tr6e W ^iversai one cannot but arrive at the 

irresistible conclusion that the 
adoration of trees and plants, in virtue of the 
supernatural qualities or divine essence supposed 
to be inherent in them, is almost universally 
diffused over the globe and that this form of religion 
is of the greatest antiquity. Tree-worship was once 
common in Greece, France, Poland, Assyria and 
many other countries. It has continued to prevail 
among the aboriginal tribes in Africa, America and 
Polynesia. The continent of Asia has been noto- 
rious for her belief in a kind of divinity inherent 
in certain trees; and trees whereon offerings of 
curious objects and garments are found, are a 
familiar sight there for any globetrotter. The 
Tamil country is not an exception to this. 

Man first worshipped trees as gods themselves. 
He believed that the tree had a soul of its own* 
Later on, as time advanced, the idea dawned on 
him that trees might become the receptacle of 
the spirits of gods and that they were peculiarly 
liable to be occupied by ghosts and goblins. The 
spirits might resort to them as guests or take up 
their abode in them as tenants, since trees 
furnished a convenient and agreeable shelter for 
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them. The stage of viewing a tree, no longer as 
the body of the tree-spirit but merely as its abode, 
marks an important advance made by man in 
religious thought. Here we see religion passing 
from animism into polytheism. The tree ceases 
to be a living and conscious being and becomes a 
lifeless inert mass possessed by a supernatural 
being. These supernatural beings in turn become 
the forest gods or Sylvan deities, assuming human 
shape and their wood-land character denoted by a 
branch, a leaf or a flower. These gods can 
disengage themselves from trees or permanently 
desert them. They were also likely to flit from 
trOe to tree. 


An account of the mystic and superstitious 
ideas of the past not only gives substance 
foundation to our contemporary religious thought 
but also gives us an understanding of contemporary 
culture and civilization as a whole, for the ideas of 
the past are determining factors in the institutions, 
attitudes, customs, relations, groupings and other 
social forms and situations of the present. It has 
been rightly said that in any era men are the heirs 
of the past. The Tamils will rediscover the tradition 
of their glorious past and their energy to work 
towards the attainment of their fullness of life, 
culture, civilization and unity only by a study of 
thu ancient literature of their yore. 


Extensive researches pursued after the excav- 
ations made at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, have 

firmly established this fact, that the 
^"^Pre-Aryan Tamil race was occupying the whole 

of India, from the Himalayas down 
to ‘Cape Comorin in pre- Aryan days. Sir Johh 
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Marshal has observed that tree-worship was essen- 
tially a characteristic of the pre-Aryan, not of the 
.Aryan population, and so the tree spirit has loomed 
far more important in pre-historic days among the 
peoples who originated this worship than it did 
later in an Aryanised India where tree-worship 
inevitably became subordinated to other cults 
alien or semi-alien. 

The worship of trees is traceable even far into 
the chalcolithic age and we hear of faint references 
being made to it in the days of Mohenjo-Dar© 
and Harappa. Many seals have been discovered 
in the Indus Valley in which tree-gods aud tree- 
goddesses have been engraved with supplicating 
figures in front of them. In one seal a pipal tree 
is represented by two branches and in between 
the two the indwelling deity appears in a nude 
form, with flowing tresses, triple horns and 
armlets. In front of the tree a half-kneeling 
suppliant is discovered. There are also seven 
small standing figures with a long plait of hair 
rolling down the nape of the neck and a plume on 
the head. They have been found to be the female 
officiants or ministrants of the goddess. In this 
.manner there are various representations of sacred 
trees in several seals with minute differentiations 
carefully made by the artists. So, this establishes 
the fact that the worship of trees was pre- Aryan, 
indigenous and very ancient. 

In the religious history of the Tam^l race |p 
•India, the worship of trees has played an impor- 
tant part. Nothing cpuld be more natural. Bqyrn jio 
. the first century before the Christian era the Tamil 
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country was thickly covered with virgin forests, 

stretching for a distance at once 
Treee ’ Temples vast and unknown. The Chdla king, 

Karik&la, is said to have cleared 
jungles and made them habitable* (Pattinap- 
palai-283). So, for the ancients, the oldest 
sanctuaries were natural woods. They worshipped 
trees and groves. Sacred groves were fostered 
and protected by kings. These groves were called 
kadika and the trees in these guarded sacred 
groves were known as kavan-maram, meaning 
the favourite trees of a royal dynasty, as the object 
of special care by its kings. These trees were 
cherished as the sacred seat of a protecting 
divinity. This tree- worship is hardly extinct at 
the present day. It has always been a recognised 
element of tbe popular creed. 

Pliny asserts that the earliest form of temple 
or church was a tree. Later day research has 
shown that the South Indian temple also was of 
a later growth. Originally there were no temples 
built for gods. The ancients saw the divine grace 
of God enshrined and merged as it were, in the 
verdure of the sylvan paradise, the natural beauty 
of which touched the tender chord in their hearts. 
The tall thick trees spreading their branches into 
flowery . bowers, yielding ambrosial fruits of 
vegetable* gold in bunches, moving with the Zephyr 
which played with the honeyed flowers, wafting 
sweet fragrance all around, enthralled the minds 
of the ancients who easily perceived the divine 
presence of the Almighty amidst this wealth of 
Nature. Huge shady trees were supposed to be 
the abode of some unseen god and as such the 
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tree was regarded as sacred. The various gods 
and spirits whom the indigenous population of the 
peninsula worshipped, were first housed under the 
shade of some tree or other. The tree was the 
only known house for the primitive man. It 
was the tree that sheltered him from sun and 
rain. So man gave his first house to his God as 
well. To begin with, no object was placed under 
the tree to represent the deity, for the tree itself 
was regarded as a huge natural temple in which 
the spirit dwelt in suffusion. Later on, as time 
advanced* it was thought necessary to keep some 
image under the tree to evoke the reverence, of 
all strangers and passers-by. This marks an 
important stage where we find the spirit being 
slowly detached from the tree. Thus, instead of 
identifying the tree with the spirit, the tree came 
more and more to be regarded as a mere sheltering 
place for the spirit. This is the intermediary 
stage and the final stage is reached when we find 
huge piles of buildings, of course, small to start 
with, replacing the trees- Some of r the great 
gods of the Hindu Pautheon exhibit traces of 
a forgotten past, when they seemed to have lived 
under trees.** 

When big temples were raised for gods ‘who 
originally domiciled in the shade of trees, the 

Tamils took special care, as far as 
possible, not to remove those trees 

oft** temples ^ preTOrvB<J ^ 

worshipped with due awe and reverence. In fact 
these trees formed the centre around which ^fbe 
temples were 1 built. An opening gap was made at 
the centre, leaving enough room for the trees to 
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grow. If any of these trees happened to die, its 
faded stems and withered branches were kept 
secure and worshipped. Those. who have visited 
the temple of Thiruvalluvar at Myiapore could 
hardly have missed noting the huge stem of a dried 
iruppai tree (South Indian Mahua or Bassia longi- 
folia) covered with a sheet of copper. In some 
temples new trees were planted in place of old ones 
and worshipped. 

Any tree might have the fortune to become the 
temple of any of the big gods. The jack tree at 
Courtailam, the mango tree at Mayavaram and 
K&uchipuram, the bamboo at Thirunelveli, the 
mast- wood or Punnai tree at Myiapore, Thirup- 
pugalur and Tbirupurambiam, the bottle-flower 
or kurS tree at Tiruvidaikali, the bael-tree or 
vilvam at Thiruvaikha, the flower-murdah or 
marudham tree at Thiruvidaimaruthur, the jambu 
or black-plum tree at Thiruvanaika, the trumpet- 
flower tree or pad iri at Thiruppathirippuliyur, the 
plantain tree at Thirumaruhal, the palmyra at 
ThiruppananthSl, the jasmjne creeper at Thiru- 
mullaivftyil and Thirukkaruppariyalur, the 
Kaijambu tree (common Kadamba) at Madura, 
the Makilam tree or minusaps elangi at Thiru- 
voiriyur and the Ka£a tree (small lance — crenate — 
acute — leaved whortle-berry) at Karivalamvanda- 
nallur are only a few of the many instances in 
point. The temples in the aforesaid places belong 
to Lord Siva. In the Vis$u temple of Alv&r- 
thirunaga^i, in. Thirunelveli District, there is a 
huge Tamarind tree which is held sacred. This 
tree is worshipped as Thiruppufialvar. _ It is 
bclived to be the avatar of the serpent Adisesa, 
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who in the form of this tree gave shelter to Sada- 
g$pa alias Nammalv&r. The saint derived divine 
inspiration under the shade of this holy tree. This 
tree neither sleeps nor flowers. So it is also called 
the UrangSpuli (sleepless Tamarind) 

Another Tamarind with these features was 
existing on a hill near KAnchipuram in Tondai- 
nadu- This has been mentioned by Sekkilar in 
Tirukuripputhondar Pur&nam as follows: — 

** &/r6rQ&ir6Br ( !t}eaB& ptn&fiiu&Q&qpm 

/rrtj&rii (jgy—gdesi&GajB-tp. 0rsr^s(^txnr 

JL+.GBT 8® 

mir&r&iriBpQ&Mi Bomumfr 

&& Uirt^mih jy ekj&d 

&n-0tr(oLEi£BLD g£ufr6k^saipm6a>p!tjii9& lm~.it & 

*BirtL/rtJLf0& eu4i t<£*r4» ” 

Every big temple in South India hast a holy 
tree of its own* pregnant with the significance of 
its hoary past, when there was no such temple and 
the God was pleased to rest in its shade. These 
trees are now called Sthalavritcha (the holy tree 
of the sacred place). Every such tree has a legend 
of its own. Some of them evince to this day some 
peculiar abnormal traits which can be interpreted 
as supernatural. One such instance we have 
seen in the sleepless Tamarind at Alvarfchirunagari. 
The mango tree at Kfinchipur&m yields fruits of 
different tastes at different sides. It may be 
cohstrued as a freak of nature: but, any j>pw, there 
is such a manifestation. ffertne templ#& have 
forgotten their venetabld predecessors and no trees 
affe known or presetted there. 
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v In this connection, it is interesting to know 
something about the origin of Madura, and its 
temple. The Thiruvilaiyadalpuranam tells us that 

Indra, after killing Vridhrasura* a 
giant, was caught by the curse of 
Brahmahatty and he was advised to 
go down to the earth to wash off his sins. There, 
when he passed through a wood of Kadamba trees, 
the Brahmahatty bid farewell to him and he 
became once again free and happy. Searching the 
woods to find out the cause for the happy change, 
he discovered God Siva in the form of a Lingara 
ensconced under the shade of a beautiful Kadamba 
tree/ There he caused to be built a magnificent 
vimfina or turreted canopy and worshipped the 
deity. Thus was founded the Madura temple and 
the forest Ka<Jambavana became the city of 
Madura. Though this may be treated as a myth, 
the idea underlying this legendary tale cannot be 
overlooked ; and the idea confirms us in our view 
that gods were originally worshipped under trees 
and that cities were built by clearing jungles. 
Though a mighty temple has been created later 
for God Siva at Madura, the Kadamba tree is still 
preserved and revered as sacred. Thus almost 
every temple in South India has got its own story, 
tracing the original abode of the god there to a 
sacred tree. 

In the Sangam age every town and village 
in the Tamil country had a public place in a' promi- 
nent part of the locality called 
Th Mandmm he Mandram, Ambalam or Pothiyil. 

This mandram was used for trans- 
* • 

acting all kinds of public functions, religious, 
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social and political. It was at once a place of 
worship and a scene of amusement. The mandram 
was invariably shaded with trees, some of which 
were held as sacred. They were sacred because 
they were regarded as the divine abode of some 
god or spirit. Generally the deities were believed 
to dwell in the bulky stem of the lower part of the 
tree. Any kind of tree found in the mandram 
might happen to become the temple of any deity. 
Even a palmyra tree with a swelling lower stem, 
standing in a mandram was worshipped as the 
hoary residence of a long-famed god. 


The Banian 
Tree 


“ Qp/rearjum/o (S&irisjg urr*»r 

Lneorpu QLjGfsrdsoi* ” (Narrinai 303 ) 

In a small hamlet to which a narrow foot-path 
through a rocky terrain, covered with jasmine 

buds, led the way, there was a big 
banian tree with long overhanging 
aerial roots, which were often rubbed 
against by the grazing cattle. This banian tree 
was worshipped as the seat of a god to whom 
offerings were made at the foot pf the tree. The 
crows preyed upon those scattered offerings and 
retired, to their nests on the tree in the ervening. 
This banian tree was standing in a public place, 
the mandram, which also served as *a cattle-pen 
and was always a place of dust and bustle. 

&i raj &jpQ& l a2 

j£trQ&(ff) wjn&ieBF 


u 


Lfear « 


(Narripai-343) 


T.W. — 2 
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As all kinds of religious worship took place 
and offerings scattered under the shade of trees, 
the birds, especially the crows, roosted on the 
branches, and were fed bountifully. At Kalar 
rice-balls and flesh were offered to. the deities 
dwelling in trees and these were received by the 
awaiting crows : — 

“ wirftdeor ueQiLjessr 

«/«RQc//T0 Qt6®(t£j)QdsST jZ&fiQlU/r® 'gJTIEjQ 
QeueoQurr ir^ (B&iryiif <3S(fi/r ^ira Qesirar^ 

/BeOeuemes i£l(&jtjeQa5 Q&iremuXSiUir 

Q&fr&ff/d iuldugo ajir&nsr/r 
69u.&(8)6tr>L-u QuQ^^CB&ir j^&r^ajesr <sff0O£_^ ,, 

(Narri^ai-281) 

To propitiate the deity inhabiting the banian 
tree standing at a mandrarn, an elevated structure 
or altar was erected in front of the tree and 
sacrifices were offered on it. A deserted village 
is described in which a sacred banian tree with 
its altar was left neglected and its dajiy worship 
forgotten : — 

“ <af-&x>ji n9m/ir Qu/r t @b9 cSf 

wjD&p mem jr«s« easBt '.isp..emau 
LfAem<F QpfjpQgj Quirifttuemir aj/reo^^i,” 

(A kan&nuru-287) 

The banian tree, with its never-failing boon 
of cool and pleasing shade to the worn and weary 
way-farers was always believed to have some 
divine force in itself, because spme god or other 
would be pleased to take shelter in its shade. 
So the banian tree is always mentioned as being 
godly or possessed of some god. 



“ ldbpp ” (Akanfmuru-270) 

4 ‘ <si—6y etnroipgi ” 

(Purananuru-199 and Narrinai-343) 

Even in the Purapas, God Siva is visualised 
as sitting under a banian tree and expounding 
eternal truths to four disciples. Lord Vishnu or 
Tirumal is pictured as an innocent babe, nestling 
on the leaf of a banian tree, floating on water. So 
these two gods are also called Alamar Kadavul. 

“ at— aj &r6Br6sr&68r Q&gogum” 

(Pu ra nSnur u- 1 98) 

The eojnmentator to PuranSnuru, takes this 
epithet, ‘ Alamar-kadavul’ as applying either to 
Siva or Tirumal. So it is equally Applicable to 
both. But this is very rare and generally Siva is 
considered to be the God of the Banian Tree and 
He is called Alamar -Sel van. 

“ ^wfiLD/r Q&stieuesr jqeaifi&irSB LcassreQffiir.” 

(Kalitogai-83) 

t{ ^QDLc/r Qa^eceuesr Ljpeseus&r” 

( Si la ppad i k&r a m . XXI V — P&ttu m a dai ) 

“ ^edicur Q&eo&iesr Qumj/t 

(Silappadik&ram XXIII — 144) 

« ^ eOLD/r Q^&osuek Looseor e&yz/r&as/rev G>«/r6xr.” 

(Manimekalai III — 91) 

Siva, seated under ihie banian tree» facing 
towards the south, is called DakshipApourti, and 
this name is mentioned in Silappadik&ram XXIII. 
In Kalitogai Siva, as Dakshinamurti, is said to be 
seated under the banian tree with a bowl of water. 
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{ ‘ &rrtB(&) inpQpp/b fz»asG&=ir 

&/rme8 & D<stL(8ijfr ji) ufpiB&rd/qs} Qpi—<3j3tr emf-p.” 

(Kalitogai-133) 

[The fruit of the fragrant Screw-pine resem- 
bled the pitcher with a spout, placed by the side of 
the Far-famed Supreme (Siva) seated under the 
shade of the (Banian) tree.] At Pukar or Kaviri- 
pumpattinam, there was a sacred tank on the bank 
of which a banian tree was standing, sheltering 
Siva, the Triple-eyed. The tank-bed shaded by this 
banian tree was known as Alamurram where 
young maidens gathered early in the morning and 
beautified the spot with decorations. Then they 
worshipped Lord Siva and performed the Ceremony 
of Pavai-y^dnl or Ambavadal. 


“ m/rearweuijD Qpj&jpiresr Qp&&tl. Q&eomje&r 

^<30 QPJD/DIEJ 4S0863rQLJJBj£ 0S}fS^aj 

QuJrtue w>« Quiry$l&r wicker w&ifrfifr 

soi&Q&tu uireiD&jjS gpstn jn&a <3s&jpta5{&i 

LDfsji Qm/n/Ol eu.tr esr(S(^JU. 

adapts (BjSBir6ar(ga : G>*f esov a-iir mede®£> 

lsiCosu. (Akananuru — 181) 

In ThakkaySgaparani, poet Ottakuttar has, 
with his usual hyperbolical flourishes, described a. 
banian tree that was standing in the temple of 
K&li (Thakkayagaparani 139-152). He says in 
one couplet that the tender sprouts of its topmost 
branches were radiating with dazzling brilliance 
by the side of the moon in the skies. It was on 
one leaf of that tree that Vishnu or Hari was 
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sleeping and it was under its shade that Siva was 
teaching the Vedas. 

fl> (8pirif}8a0ft9 ti*j«sr«D6u *9(*}Bp§ 
tBSisrt—n- Seump &/rgo>iuu)f$ i£}eo»&i9fB>t— eQ&rdiqgj 

(S&rttoLtajjp *’ 

Evidently the shade of the banian tree was 
considered very conducive for learning and deep 
meditation. 

At the entrance or by the side of most of the 
villages there would be tanks supplying drinking 
water to the residents. Huge banian or pipal trees 
were grown by the side of these tanks and on 
river-beds also and revered as sacred. Some idol 
or other was placed at its foot and worshipped. 
As the Tamils wanted to adore their gods as soon 
as they finished their daily bath in the small hours 
of the morning, gods under trees are found in 
plenty near the water-side all over their country. 
The god was supposed to dwell in the tree or under 
its shade. The hugeness and the age of such trees 
added solemnity and awe to their worship. Owls 
and other portentous birds, which naturally would 
take shelter under their foliage, would scream 
during nights and such screams would instil fear 
into the minds, especially of the women-foik and 
they invariably interpreted such screams as 
ominous. 

‘‘ ertbgpr euirtSot e_«w-©*a>^p 

qp&ild f <£ ufpQiu 

G&tuir eudsseijinu £ Qpe&sr&LL <sr_V » ffir 
eytriuuuanp tu&irjqth <5&_«c<55 ” 

(Nanrinai— 83) 
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Thfe Margosa 


The margosa tree was always connected with 
some goddess or other and worshipped as a sacred 

temple. The warriors of the Malava 
country, which formed part of the 
Tamil-land, forming themselves into a marauding 
band, used to raid the neighbouring lands and 
capture cattle herds. In one of such raids, a band 
of them noticed that their arrows had mrssed the 
aim and had run off their mark. From this they 
understood that the goddess of the locality, residing 
on a margosa tree, was displeased with them. They 
became very much alarmed and to appease the 
infuriated deity of the fat-stemmed margosa tree, 
they sacrificed a bull and sprinkled its blood at 
the foot of that tree. After propitiating the goddess' 
in this manner, they.cooked and dined on the flesh 
of the victimised bull, with the consolation that 
the favour of the deity had been won. 


“ eutueuir Q&rjfihb&i J3soe@ e&mQu 
LilU&etDJD mQlEimeOBT LAffiSUir 

^jtbLjG&Ll. u®j£jbi eueirLf evp jgHupQpesrji 
Qjxajeu^ G<fi fmp usnretusr Geuihi9jb. 

QmirQgihu/r Qeujdhhjgi ^rs-iuu 

Ljsoeafi j L/(Lp&(<SF) «wrz_ eu /rearm eoarmeoenjo ” 

(AkanSnuru — 309) 

In almost all the Kali temples in South India 
a margosa tree will be found in the precincts. 
Those who decorate and masquerade themselves 
as a Kali, always carry a bunch of margosa leaves 
in their hands. This shows the close affinity of 
the Kali with this tree. The cutting down of a 
margosa tree is deemed in the southern districts 
as equivalent to the murder of an innocent young 
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girl and that pernicious deed will be chastised with 
dire calamity. The popular belief is that it will 
end in the dreadful result of a toll of some life 
dear to the family of the offender. Thus margosa 
is the exclusive temple of Kali, the furious goddess 
of the demons. But Kali is worshipped under 
various names. 

The margosa leaf is a potent charm against 
all devils and witchcraft. It was supposed that a 
wounded person was liable to be molested at night 
by evil spirits and goblins. To avoid their nocturnal 
visitings, margosa leaves were hung on the door- 
way and on the roof. This we see even now in 
houses where one is laid up in bed with small-pox, 
chicken-pox ox measles, which ills are popularly 
believed to be the spourge of Kali. In fact those 
diseases are called Amman or Mariyayi, denoting 
K§.li. The patient is also asked to gently rub his 
body, when needed, with margosa leaves to allay 
the physical irritation. It may be due to the 
germicidal tendencies and sanitary properties of 
the margosa which is rich with medicinal value ; 
but, Whatever it may be, for the ancient people, 
the cause was not known but the effect was seen. 
Other precautions to keep aloof the devils were, 
the hoisting of the leaves of the ir$y$sn, *. e., 
the serpeut-champak tree or Mesua Ferrea (Naga- 
sambangi), the burning of incense and white 
mustard, the playing of music, bells and flute and 
the singing of the KSnchi or Kurinchi ^une. 

« $w&eaR $9 jtwQl£>it(Si ($aJWLfu>8sar& Q&iPjjg} 
mrm(&)W<i 2 u iQliuirQy^/r® u4*e8ajm «#>(&&& 
«Ms£ja/u Quiu/rjB i gi 0&wa9(ip 
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g gtt/af? ujirtbu JBST^S 

^€S)<aFLD6sS u/rip. 

QisQisasfr euss>irut9d> ea>jD tys»<s^§)« 
«/r<£«u> GvwCStoir m/r&G»/s Qpirifi 


^LtoQuirflU &f£fb&frio Qm<&m&es>& s L/«®r(p«or.” 

(Puran&nuru — 281( 

Thus during the days of war in* ancient times 
in the Tamil country, the houses of soldiers at 
night would be festooned with margosa leaves and 
resounding with musjic set to the Kanchi tune 
while incense woul$ t>e. : . the 

wounded from evil sjpVitp. 

, H Qtujnp.uu«Bfdi & rr^Q uiru^ih 

Q&dMf68>LX& tnsstuir gQtueQ LfeaHastluaftb 
erdta 9fr wBsor&jw «s 9»Qe»ssr JD6&Q&J* 

(Pu ranSnuru — 296) 

The power of the margosa or neem leaf to 
ward off the devils is very great and so this is 
called* ‘ the leaf with a file-like edge, that is the 
devil’s enemy,* (arayai-^kadippagai), in Mam- 
in ekalai, VII, 73. One may legitimately be led to 
surmise that this belief might have induced the 
early PSndyas to take to the garland of the neem 
leaves and flowers, as their royal emblem. The 
belief current even today is that if the door-way 
and window-frames of a house are made of the 
timber of a margosa tree, that house would be 
devil-proof and no spirits would enter inside. 

There is another belief that even when a tree 
has been felled* sawn into planks and used to 
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build a house, the woodland spirit might still be 
lurking in the timber. The spirit occupying a 

tree was thought to be capable of 
Taocu-k-kalitfcal following the hewn branches or 

stem of that tree to any length of 
time and distance imaginable. So, after the 
completion of a newly built house and just before 
its occupation fowls and eggs are sacrificed to 
propitiate any possible spirit that may be remain- 
ing in the wooden structure of the new building. 
The tree spirit, being thus put in good humour, 
will desist from doing any harm to the inmates 
of the house, nay, it will move itself to some other 
tree in the forest and leave the inmates of the 
house in peace. The carpenter plays an important 
part in this ceremony and in the southern districts 
this is known as Taccukalittal It 

is a ceremony performed by carpenters prior to 
house-warming with a view to exorcize evil spirits. 
The general belief is that one will not prosper in a 
new house, if he has not already performed this 
ceremony and purified the place. It is interesting 
to note that the Toradjas of Celebes entertain such 
beliefs and they kill a goat, a pig or a buffalo and 
smear all the wood -work of a new dwelling with 
its blood. It is believed that after this propitiation 
the spirit or deity inhabiting the wood will leave 
the house and seek a fresh abode in some other 
tree. 


In olden days boats and other sailing vessels 
were made of wood and it was conceived that the 
spirit of the tree whose wood was used for making 
the vessel would be clinging to it. It was feared 
that if that spirit was irritated, it would upset the 

3 
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vessel in the midst of the sea. So the sailors and 
fishermen worshipped and palliated the wrath of 

the spirit of the boat with periodi- 

Woodlm Boats cal offerings of fragrant incense. 

When the boat or vessel was worn 
out and cast aside, they did not offer their worship 
as usual- It was discarded like an old useless bull. 


** fuesat® Qptueup fBiuir&fa-Queo &L$iihQpssru 

uir/rp&smjDij t-jessriB tuBsoppeBp Lj60it—.Q sires#® 
QfijB&i&dssr Gu/r&ltu Qpifleu/r taihtS 

as&>Q®>(#)g it ib&di eu earth e&eu&Qpetfr eyffieur 

&fre 9 g> Q(a$L$ 4 d&LL L-irasi(&) 
mjp&ctojr iB 6 srL[ 68 >& QesfTL—ir jq/r 

(gjryjQeer® Lfear&srcum Qsir(ip9(peor 

QPhP e HQP?J*> &<&>p>6u” (Narririai 315) 


During recent times, another practice has also 
come into vogue in the Tamil-land aud that 
. reminds us of the fact that trees 

© Mamage a i so m ay be solemnly married one 

to another, often with elaborate ritual and costly 
feasting. They plant the pipal and the margosa 
side by side in such a way that they grow together, 
one cleaving to the other. This is called the 
wedding of the pipal and the margosa. He who 
performs this ceremony and instals the N&ga 
images under them is believed to be blessed with 
children and prosperity thereafter. It is also 
believed that going round these trees a number of 
times early in the morning, after a cool bath will 
cure sterility. In this connection it is well to 
remember that the breeze of the margosa is 
generally considered to be good for health. The 
aij: breathe^ by the pipal tree in the morning 
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hours might possess some purifying properties 
that might act well on the human system while 
taking brisk rounds and swift turns about this 
tree in conjunction with the margosa. Any one 
will feel refreshed and restored by this valuable 
exercise, at any rate, and more so in the case of 
women. The belief connected with N&gapratish^a 
seems to be of late origin as there is no allusion 
to be found in the early Tamil works regarding this 
practice. 


The pi pal tree (ficus religiosa) is still an object 
of universal worship throughout India, which no 

Hindu would willingly cut or injure 
TheFipal : and the shade of which he 

would he reluctant to tell an untruth. 
This is the tree of knowledge (bod hi or bo-tree) 
under which the Buddha gained enlightenment. 
We have already seen how- the worship of the 
pipal is represented in a seal of the Indus Valley. 
At the present day the pipal is inviolably sacred. 
Though pipal plants undermine bouses and temples, 
the Hindus deem it a sin to uproot them. It has 
been rightly called Arasaraaram* the King of Trees. 
Colossal buildings and walls may go to ruins but 
not one leaf of the pipal will be touched. It is 
even more sacred with the Buddhists, as can be 
seen in Ceylon to-day. The mysterious rustling of 
its tremulous leaves is no doubt one cause of the 
superstitious awe with which this tree is regarded 
and worshipped. Hear river-beds and lakes and in 
all watery places this tree is grown, and an image 
of Ganesh placed under its shade with some Jf&ga 
images. This tree establishes itself firmly even In 
some railway-station plat-forms and people render 
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homage to it. (e. g. Tanjore Junction S. I. Ry.). 
Performing circumambulation round the pipal tree 
is a duty imposed on every Hindu. There is a 
famous pipal tree at Srimushnam in the South 
Arcot District where married couples throng 
together on festive occasions and circumambulate 
the tree with their hands linked together. 


There was a giant vagai tree, the sirissa, in 
the cemetry grouuds near Pukar. It was believed 


The Vagai 


to have been infested by bands of 
dreadful demons and famished furies. 


That spot was called Vagai-man^fani. There were 
also other spots like Vanni-mandram (Indian 
Mesquit), the resort of Kap&Iikas, Vellil-mandrarri 
(wood-apple} and Iratti-roandram (Jujube tree), to 
which resorted mendicant ascetics making garlands 
of broken skulls, all haunted by demons. 


** fitr&srphq Qtnir(Slaj>€WLf Qp{$ {§56? jjm CBunnaQs 

SJreb , es)jDu-]<^ uiLftEj setreifltL] LQL—/ri 5 gi 

<£/raju&}<& sOihGutu ^essrihQsir&ssr is^essrQ 
uureoLD/r 6 u/r& o« iD 6 &r/DQpu> 

QeuessresS&ssrw jBiquQtuir® LQirisfS mQy 3 ®fl)ihgi 
Lj&re&etofl) a Qeu&retReir L&svr /DQptG$ 
art-Jkb Grstrssr&as Qeirmp-tuir eyehre/rQuur® 
i£>60>t—$ tLfjy&( 9 )W eus&retffi unssr jDQpu> 
aOj^F iuir& 6 s>mu rj^ev>t—^sdsb Qpir(&)&pirtBi 
©0«OjS/rt_/rtj t&ppfSi u>eor jDQpiii.” 

(Mapimekalai-VI 80-89) 


The vagai tree was also worshipped as the 
temple of the Goddess of Victory, Durga. This is 
known from the commentary to the phrase Kadavul 
Vagai’, quoted below. It is thus we see the 
victorious kings and their soldiers wearing chaplets 
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of vagai flowers, as a symbol of their victory. It 
was a token of the favour shown them by the 
goddess of war. The Chera soldiers added v§gai 
flowers to their chaplets of palmyra-flowers to 
celebrate their victory in battles. 


&ir/rL}fli5 jiBearesr a/ir<&jj6a>L— jb 

Gur/ru® war w/r Gu/nsQptr® Q&ir®## 
at—Ojar a j/rati&jx jp iusff G&muulj.** , 

(Pathirrupattu-66) 


The wars of the ancient Tamils may rightly be 
called the Wars of the flowers. The different 

stages of their wars may broadly be 
the%iowers brought under eight heads. At 

every stage the soldiers and their 
commanders, including their kings wore different 
flowers in the form of chaplets on their heads to 
signify the purpose for which the war was under- 
taken. Asa preliminary to a war, the party on 
the offensive side first took surprise raids into the 
enemy’s territory to lift the cattle found there and 
thus clear the war-zone of all innocent and helpless 
creatures. These raiding parties wore the Vetchi 
flowers. (Scarlet ixora or Ixora coccinea) on their 
heads. A special and solemn ceremony was 
observed in the temple of Durga, the goddess of 
war and the Vetchi flowers were presented to the 
soldiers as a gift or boon from the ferocious goddess 
as a guarantee of success in their dangerous 
enterprise. 


* Qj-/T0LD*(g) G&BaffQ&trarsar 

s*]jbjDmrh» 

QoilLQ w&a/r LjSssnu Qevaranr ^5 

Qatsaar(Sith Glut gain 



Qmtl@ wmn- LfSbsnu QeveireuirtGtTjfpjB ^lljw 

Gmjesarip.CBf Geu/bjpmraB 
&/nft&ip.gj @ ir «* miriL®w 

Gur&ib” 

(Silappadik&ram-Vettuvavari) 

[ When the hero would pray the goddess of the 
sword and wear the Vetehi flower, the king-crow 
or the black bird would make a violent scream in 
the woods of his enemy’s territory. ] 

Capturing the cows in the neighbouring state 
was an act of war which thus paved the way for a 
successful invasion. But nobody would lose tfep 
herds and meekly sit at home. Soldiers of the 
country, into which depredatory hordes had 
descended, would flock to the banner and rush 
forward to track the enemy and retrieve the herds. 
The party thus resisting would wear the Karandai 
flowers (Indian Globe-thistle ) 

When a king decides to march against his 
enemies with a view to annexing their territories, 
he would wear the Van chi flower (Glabrous mahua. 
of the Malabar coast or four-seeded willow). So 
Vanchi was the symbol of the aggressors. Getting 
scent of this invasion and before the enemy steals 
a march over him, the defending king would 
proceed against the inarching enemy to arrest his 
progress. While doing so, his soldiers would 
distinguish themselves by wearing the Kancbi 
flower (River portia ^/bjvu^wsrsr). So garlands of 
Ranchi flowers Worn by soldiers indicated the 
nature of their „ war-aim, viz-, that of defending 
themselves against the onslaught of the enemy. 
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Sometimes a king might not come out and 
give an open battle to the enemy but take refuge 
in his fort or citadel ; or perhaps he might have 
been trapped or besieged while camping inside a 
fort. In such cases of a war of siege, the besiegers 
who were engaged in storming a fort, would wear 
the Ulignai flowers (Balloon vine)aud the besieged 
army would wear the flower of nocci (the five- 
leaved chaste tree). The warriors who were 
engaged in battle on either side would wear the 
Tumbai flowers (Flower toombay), as a mark of 
their valour and the triumph in battle was 
signalised by the wearing of Vagai (Fragrant 
Sirissa). These flowers of war might also be made 
of gold and presented by kings to their soldiers. 
They at times wore the leaves also along with the 
flowers. This practice of donning these flowers 
as the badge of war applied to the whole rank and 
file of the soldiery. 

The implements of war and other accessorial 
musical instruments were also reverentially 
decorated with these signal flowers. To cite but only 
one instance, when the war-drum of Ch era man 
Peruncheral Irumporai, the Destroyer of Thakadur, 
was carried in a processian for a holy ablution 
it was decorated with peacock feathers, and 
garlands of flowers inter-laced with the gold- 
coloured tender leaves of the Ulignai. War-drums 
were cherished as sacred and worshipped as the 
throne of the goddess of war, Durga. 

<* LD/r&jD «u/r/TLfjp eumri9ssr 

aowu® Qt-JireSaj 

epeGIQ/sQu) $e8 Qluj/rsssrQtj/r jSt isi&taSjfjgff-ij- 
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Qu/tgHB(&)6b> 1£ (LftfletoqsTjQiuir® Qu/reQeus^ 

(5FJ0jS tLf(/F)Qa(lp QpjT&LD 

we&sragfl Guirpir eu Gtrmeu” (Puran&nuru — 50) 


This Ulignai is a dens© lengthy creeper with 
glistening leaves and is also called Koryan 
{Qanrj£>(g?6ar). Pandyau Neduncheliyan, the conqueror 
of Talaiyalankanam, is said to have worn the green 
leaves of the margosa with Ulignai flowers when 
he started for battle on his chariot. Poet Idaikun- 
drur Kilar was deeply moved by the imposing 
personality and the grand and majestic appearance 
of that heroic lad of the blue blood and melted 
into the following sweet strains of soqorpus 
rhythm : — 

“ ©era rGsteoaB mtferr&p sireo gansr&yza) QpirLL($ia 

Qeuih&ssr Gp&fBTjSeiflir 

QfB(SHBiQ&/np. iLjffil&nggu uGiQu/r® l&SsOibjp 
(&jjpni>Qj£frtp- 45L$0p69>4S& & truth ujbjS 

(Sjasirds QuireQaj SlearG^sar 

tu.rir Qas/ret eutr (fiaseueuear assraraaafl.” 

(Purananuru 77) 


In this stanza the poet wishes long life to the 
floral emblem sparkling on the diadem of the 

mighty prince of the Pa^idyas. It is 
worth while noting here that the 

flowers of kings . , , . 

Pandya King was said to have worn 
the Ulignai with the margosa. The Pandya Kings 
wore margosa leaves as their royal emblem. Apart 
from the flowers above mentioned, the three ancient 
crowned dynasties of the Tamil country had worn 
distinct flowers and garlands of a different type 
as their royal and conventional emblem. Thus the 
ChOIas betook themselves to Atti, the holy 
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mountain ebony. The Cheras bad the emblem of 
palm-leaves and the P&ndyas, the margosa leaves 
and flowers. On solemn occasions, like that of war 
and on festal days the kings adorned their heads, 
after a sanctimonious bath, with their emblematic 
flowers, obtained from their sacredly-protected 
family trees. Neduncheliyan was said to have 
worn his neem leaves in this ceremonious fashion, 
when he went out for battle. 

“ QP'gB'ir 6ujrs9p ueofl&asMJ Lessor end) 

LD68TJD GwLD&ek IDctsOB&l 

QjsetBrgHSsasr (jp«5t6W/t« esfhue6 

Qeuih(Bijir/r<F Q&tflgjg&iw wmpeorair. ” 

(Purananuru-79) 

Here we see beyond a shadow of doubt, some 
solemn ceremony being observed at the time of 
wearing those token flowers. The superstitious 
respect shown to this practice betrays a faint trace 
of its totemistic origin as we find the royal dynas- 
ties possessing their own tribal distinctions and 
symbols in the form of different flowers and this 
practice is traced to a very ancient past whose 
springs are lost in mythology* It is said that even 
Lord Siva wore the charming Ulignai when he 
burnt to powder the three flying fortresses, the 
Tiripura. This is how the Ulignai is glorified and 
sanctified- 

LtHumGirp ptr ircl/Q uQifoaw '<££> jb jt au/rQjr 
StuiBi&F&ssr Qpskjpi QLD^ji^iresr — jgruASlssm'rtj 
y>«Q«jr s=ems—kJrgpL 

lot 65 Qdsr ldBbib js.” 

(Purapporul V enb5 malai-102) 
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In Takkay&gapparapi, Ottakkuttar says that 
Virabhadra wore the tender leaves of the sacred 
mango tree, standing at the Siva temple of Ranchi- 
puram, when he started to destroy the sacrifice 
of Takkan. 

“ &&&a9pm-ir (&$&& peir waoscsummovr eBp&eBp 

/bu®rR eff &r&6&}T&&fltt9ssr Q«M6BOT633fl<SV/r6$>6U 

QttJir&ismG «/.” 

This confirms the fact that the ancients 
believed to have derived additional strength by 
wearing chaplets and garlands of sacred leaves and 
flowers while fighting. 


A ferocious god was believed to be 
in a maram tree or venkadambu (a sea-side Indian 

oak) which was standing in the 
mandram of a village. The deity 
was believed to have the power of 
chastising the evil-doers and the wicked with 
unabated wrath. So this god was held in awe and 
adored with zeal and reverence. 


The 

Kadamba. 


“ IC65TJD unrrjqpp QusrQp^ir «t__e/6ir 
Q 45 trip. Qtutrtrp Qpjpr®- Qtnssru. ” 

(Kuruntogai-87) 

Hero-stones were installed at the foot of mar&m 
trees, with names of the fallen heroes engraved to 
identify them. The divinity that dwelt in such 
hero-stones instilled awe and reverence in the 
hearts of the passers-by and was worshipped as the 
ruling deity of the vicinity. 

“ Q&qgjStu iBev&enjr \nsnr 

GarjrabGsluJ mir (5 /_<sf aeuds o,” 

(Malaipadukadam 395-396) 



The reverence for the Kadambu tree of the 
red flower was enhanced by the fact that God 
Muruga was pleased to wear always a garland of 
red Kadambu flowers. 

“ J§)®6 irui^u Qur&ieiflaj ujrrjfG»r LDr/rjtf&& 
a.0«r^» j5«aar*_rr Ldirjri3esrar. 9 * 

(Thirumurugayruppadai 10-11) 

“ mrrir uoGidir& 

&iriB(g) QmQGwtl. (Sueogfi. ” 

(Maduraikanebi 613-614) 

God Muruga not only wears the scarlet 
Kadambu flowers but is also posited as a God 
dwelling in the Kadamba tree. So He is also called 
Kadamban. 

“ 45i—thuLDir Qm®Goieir. ” 

(Perump&n&rrupadai-75) 

“ £BL-.ihuL£)irisjfi ”, “ &8ed* ” 

(Paripadal-XlX % & 104) 

“ Qt&eoeum «sB£ LouLdiT^^rrssr . 99 

(Ainthinai Aimpathu!) 

*< sammi— mutest u Qu jbjDd&r tam'SHssr ©ar,” (Tevaratn) 

When enumerating the places haunted by 
Muruga, the Kadamba tree smiling with new 
blossoms, is also mentioned as one. 

“ Lf&u&Br ssi—tbt^ib. 99 

(Tirumurugar?upadai~225) 

Hence the ancients thought that by worship- 
ping the Kadamba tree they were worshipping 
Muruga, in the same way as the devotees of Siva 
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and Tirumal worshipped the banian tree. Before 
entering the arena of bull-fighting, the combatants 
worshipped, the gods dwelling under the shade .of 
the banian and the holy, hoary, and huge MarSm 
(Kadambu) trees with due care and devotion so 
that they might be vouchsafed with success in the 
ensuing fight. 

“ ^e»Qpm QjS/rmeue® wirtrjUQpib 

Qpets>/DiL)G$ uff/r^ftuu u/riui5j$€&nr Q&rt°L£e_ t ” 

(Kali togai— 10 1) 

We get an inkling into the mod# of worshipping 
these trees by a stray reference found in Ka!iftj^» 
by way of a simile. The entrails slit open by the 
horns of bulls in a bull-fight were carried to the 
skies by kites and when dropped down, they fell 
on theradjacent Kadambu and banian trees and 
seen dangling on their branches. These are com- 
pared to garlands hung up there to propitiate the 
gods tenanting those trees : — 

“ ....... 

Q&ir&^QeFtu LDQf)Ui9igB)jb Qqpeaarip-tu euPt&QSjL-ir 
< 55 Q a/r6ttQi_rLp&uib ex r/rtueuL$j§l 

WL/ uxGsrfhiurir 

LDjrHsoQuir jb - (Kalitogai— 106) 

This shows that garlands were tied round the 
trunk and on the branches of these sacred trees 
and the gods were believed to be pleased with 
them. Even to-day this is a familiar sight in South 
India. How true is the saying of a Babylonian 
sage of 2100 B. C. or earlier! “ The life of yesterday, 
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it is every day the same.” On trees believed to 
have been inhabited by some goddess, are hung 
some interesting and curious objects like 
winnowing-fans, dolls, toy -carts, cradles, bangles, 
et cetera. These are gifts from devotees who, as a 
mark of their gratitude for the fulfilment of their 
prayers, ranging from the birth of a babe to the 
curing of a disease, present their promised offerings 
and satiate the deity. The tree will be clad with a 
red cloth at the foot and anointed with oily red 
ocre, sandal paste and saffron or Kunkum, The 
anointing red paste is called manchat-ney or 
mancan^i It is a turmeric paint mixed 

with oil and smeared on idols of minor deities and 
sacred trees. Rice is cooked and offered in front 
of the trees. This is known as Pongal-ittu- 
Padaittal (Qu/naseStKBu Goats, fowls 

and eggs are also sacrificed. Even toddy and fish 
are offered. These are performed to the accompani- 
ment of nerve-gripping music played on fifes and 
timbrels and tabors. 

About two thousand years back, there was 
standing a huge Kadambu tree at the foot of the 
Tirupparankundratn hill, near Madura. It was 
devoutly held as a divine tree most sacred to 
Muruga who wielded the spear. A graphic des- 
cription of the manner of worship done to this 
tree is given in Parip§dal. The devotees marched 
to the sacred Kadambu with great enthusiasm, 
after sun-set, every-day, playing music. They 
carried with them their reverential offerings of 
sandal, incense, holy fire, festoons, garland^ and 
honey-dewed flowers, tender leaves, cloths hearing 
flower— designs and bells and spears. They 



invoked the grace of the tree with laudations. 
A. goat was found tied to the waist of the tree. 
The devotees were filled with great ecstacy and 
contentment. And they craved not for anything 
else, even heavenly bliss, in exchange for this 
delightful devotional merriment. 


“ Q&LDU($i L£>e& IT BJLp-LDGSjf) 
srmjScko 'SrWEjgt &rrmpth §) 

aSsmi—iue&ir ajsa&jSp QsueoiAr 45 tp. in mb 
usr&ew @68>B-Qoj/r® ue&rea&aj tQm&aSe&i 
dQflw&ir inj&eQ&sr mpmSssr 

GairQeoS Q&ir Seats f&>j& L/e nsQm/tip. Qtur(^mQ^(fi 

LotrSbo in/r&so tutp.0-]6o>jD *9eB>gjf5/r 

QwGe&ir 0«ao Geu&brQBir ajirjqir” 

(Pari padal — XV 1 1 1—8) 


Furies were imagined to be dwelling at the 

The Omai bottom stem of 6mai (Tooth-brush) 
trees in forests. 
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(GjiT-Qp^s eS^iBfS Gev renin turn Lf /DeSear. 

(Akananuru~291) 

People living in barren, dry or sandy parts 
where trees were scarce, had contented themselves 

by installing gods under the meagre 
shade of briars and prickly pear. 
A minstrel while trudging his way 
through some dry parts of the country suddenly 
observed some ominous signs which portented 
death for his patron. He immediately prayed to a 
way-side deity which was found housed under the 
poor shade of a thistle to save his master from any 
mishap that might befall him. 


Under the 
Thistles too. 
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“ 6SOTJT, 4B€KT&f) Sffifl} Sl—t OfOT Olff-fp#j3u 
U@£j(& LD(*)dl(9)ck 0 «&L/f«>45 QjSr (£IT 

siressrQsossr Q&ir&Qe&esr «£W«0&ar 

uiresar. ” (Purananuru~260) 


The Bilva or Bael tree (<&*>&&) needs special 
mention. It is the Stalavritcha or Sacred Tree 


The Vilvam 


of the special holy order, at Thiru- 
vaika. The trifoliate bael leaf is 


specially used for the worship of Siva. Its leaf is 
of a triple form — with three leaflets and probably 
on that account consecrated to Siva with His three 


functions. The form of the leaf also reminds us of 


His three eyes. The nut of a bael fruit is of a 
large size, assuming a pyramidal or conical shape 
with a rugged surface. The nut is dovoutly wor- 
shipped by Saivites as a Linga. Milk and flowers 
are offered at the foot of the bael tree and adored. 


In Siva temples the bael leaf offered to Siva, is 
taken and presented to the devotees as prasatham 
or divine gift. In the same way, in Vaishnavite 
temples the basil or tulasi leaf is offered instead of 
the bilva, as Vishnu is fond of tulasi. The bilva 
is supposed to possess some intrinsic divinity in 
itself. Its leaves haVegOt great medicinal effect. 


The Vengai or East Indian kino tree also is a 

favourite habitation for gods. This tree rising 

/pi. xr- * aloft by the side of paddy fields, 

e engai with flowers sparkling like fire, 

would hardly fail to captivate the imagination of 
the ancients and they did not hesitate to conjure 
a dfeity to be dwelling in that tree, as the guarding 
angel of the fields around, 
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“ er/^4O0® r G>6uiBi6Sia-& <sst__6>y«r 

(Narrinai-216) 

At Klamur, which belonged to a chieftain, 
called Kaluvul, there was a big Vengai tree with 
a rugged bottom and this tree possessed a fierce 
demon or Butam. Its fresh flowers had a pleasing 
fragrant scent. 

“ uureuessr &(tg6y&r &rr(Hp 

y>fsi jB&jS Qu/rfltusaar Q*udi68>&<& 

paisrmuiig Lf&iLD&r airjpw” ( Akan&liuru - 65) 

It is said that the VShgai tree had its flowering 
seasons and those seasons were considered to be 
very auspicious and good. 

** mesr^t-L tsirQetr Geueaens* ” 

(Akan&nuru-85) 

44 ®«ir@)6r (Seumtati&eS* isesrsemh euHuu. ” 

(Akananuru-133) 

41 isear^&r Qeuiw6a>&u Qcjir&rtn^&r L/^/tjry, •’ 

(Narrinai-384) 

“ istr&r Qwmsa>6s Qur^srtBSsauLf mesnoSso. ” 

(Tinaimalai-20) 
‘‘ B/r&r Geu miens &(fegj»Gr. ” (Tinaimalai-31) 

*• tBfsr^S)il. Qu/T6ar<sttf1esar/r Geumaems.” 

(Yapparunkala Viruthi, Sutram-6) 

li JB6&T (6&)6ir Geumaa&u Qu/reorGstfr/r l/j&lcgojt. ” 

(Yapparunkala Viruthi, Sutram-16) 

“ i9&nfiiu<sQ(£i5^i t56sr^s)&trfr/z) j^uussreyth Gqji£jgj>&” 

(Yapparunkala Viruthif Sutram-37) 
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And thus a long catena of instances may be 
cited to prove that the Vengai Is scarcely mentioned 
anywhere but with a stress laid on its primary 
feature of blooming at a time which was consi- 
dered to be most auspicious^-and auspicious for 
what? For contracting marriages. As the 
flowering season of this tree was auspicious, the 
people residing in the mountainous regions which 
were abounding in Vengai trees, celebrated their 
marriages during that season. Duriug those days 
marriages were performed when the crescent of 
the moon had begun its growth, after the passing 
of the New Moon. So the appearance of the moon 
in the sky and the flowers in the Vengai tree, was 
an unfailing signal for the performance of impend- 
ing marriages. During this period ladies in love 
would send their maids to their lovers to expedite 
their marriages and there are a number of instances 
to prove this custom. 


/oar MirM jffiGti } (£ 6&1 £3620 4BtLj (oUajtGW e*f?633T g~ 

Qm®Q«Mfoar ^irQmirGfBri^ehG/D, ” 

(AkanSnuru-2) 

« fgteffigfer jy iffytpi&dr aa-foas Gmtl® 

6U<3<3lD G ^/rt$ &sSfu$sQ fBtrt — tiOT 
Qeud, i0a>xm eOsBaQi— Gmr&Q 
effikS&m 0& 

(KdlHogai-38) 

« ^eofcksiiLjw, sear^&rGmmim * wy wetreuor a8«rf)QfiJ«r 
67-6w-(y« ” (Narrmai-20^1 


5 
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4 * etf> U 3 Jus~/r dSjgc 9 0U6srjB& ay 0 :i«o«L 7 uffiUGQqgGp&ar 

enuajir p&ebr/der u*m jst&sir iS so wutr 

Qi&tuajff ojiBiuQjS eo rthuevp piresri&&l ty,jrQ&ir&r 

Q&ijd&sst 

Quonutumr Guorfietr Qwmo&sQuire&r mirlktoSlear 

QpeBreafl&frG «/.” 

(Tirukk6vaiyar-2t>2) 

Thus when marriages were performed during 
the flowering season of the Vengai tree, brides 
would adorn themselves with garlands of Vengai 
flowers. The wearing of Vengai flowers by. a, girl 
was a sure sign that she had been newly married. 
Girls, about to be married, would be anxiously 
awaiting for the day when they could wear the 
scented Vengai flowers; and young lovers would 
console their beloved fiance’es by promising to 
solemnise their union by the sacred wed-lock during 
the flowering season of the Vengai. The sweet 
smell of the flowers improves love. Man, after all, 
is a child of Nature. And in some of the most 
trying jerks in the vicissitudes of love amours, the 
couple must turn to Nature for light and lead. So 
partners in love would be anxiously awaiting for 
the bloom of the Vengai. 

** Saturn jagja p Slews euetnjj uiQeSr 

oi'gi6s>6u waetfhr oh.mpG) aunffiQs/reir 
euisi&h- ifitril.uf.iu eutE)(<B^6tf>fi Gems/ ernes 
is ear Quit sir j mjpmptr 

(AkanfUiflru-378) 
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** jq&ene&fl) tom trip Qj^wQp^fr Qmmt*»A 
Qtuiraretfi&Btp Qpirt-Jko c&pggj Qw&fQmfW 
!5&>6vga>jr is/TL-mr pjbuirrrtl.L- 

tuirm<&) tniGO'gpiseir Q&jrat. ” (AkanSnUrU-lOS) 

“ ^esarmt^giakr ug&ev/b Lfttatesf utruf.ru 
e9ssrwemy2 jseuQp Qmifijb na^asr 
6 SQt) asm trio Qatar * »«<£ Q&ti>y,ih t9dsoorrus» 
ggQpm pm(3)60 tufirmesaSA &w&(aj$n> 

&eir®ar sifla;. ” (Akananuru-*345) 

A maiden was waiting for her lover to come 
and claim her hand in marriage. He had long 
been absent. A V&ngai tree was standing by the 
side of her house in a mandjram. The tree had its 
nascent budding and blossomed for the first time 
in the season. It was observed by some young 
striplings tending cattle and they at once greeted 
the flowers with a hue and cry, giving vent to their 
exhilaration of joy.' This noise the maiden heard 
and in spite of her, her eyes ran down tears. The 
Vengai had flowered and the wedding season had 
set in. But where was her lover? He had not 
arrived yet. Then how could she restrain her tears ? 

« tutrQw atrmm prm&afm prmpm 
Q&qgp* 66>ici&ecff ^jQgposr Qj&r$ 

l£>g5tjd Qmiatmea mstrup Q&tr «s£s) 

«r(3? Qoildu i&Fee 

Qi^tnu ^ruthijib 

(Kurunfcogai~241) 
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The girls of fo-dfay have a craze for gold and 
they cover their frail frames with an enormous 
load of jewels. But the girts of those days placed 
a higher value oh flowers of the golden Vengai. 
The fresh flowers of the Vengai would be as beauti- 
ful as ornamented gold on which a crafty goldsmith 
had exhibited his skill. Young maidens would be 
burning with desire to wear these beautiful flowers 
on their head but they should marry to adorn their 
hair with these flowers which the bridegrooms 
should present to them, ^maiden separated from 
her lover, wailed to- U$r i 
find him ouf to receive t) 

Vengai* 

? * 

t{ « Qwmtrm imes>« Lfguuy^u 

Qi-iFr65rQ<aFtu flthiA/uesr sm&eQSfcsr m(£iuLjfl 
fls&aseuesrili t^jbfio asefaesorifi & lLi ($fl 
Qflir e$Lje& s 9h-f5j£eo ^tjesoBQu jdu ljSsbt ££)<& 

<sir6®fT[—jb as ir fled soyesihuGlases asi£Lg§}iLtfr/D 
G&tuirmiesr (SjGuriiQasjrG) (2flry9.” (Narrinai-313) 

Even marriage negotiations were carried on 
under the shade of the Vengai tree where both the 
parties would sit and discuss the terms of the 
marriage. The bridegroom would be seen by the 
father of the girl when the former would demand 
the hand of his daughter in marriage and the latter 
would formally give his consent. This sort of 
betrothal would take place under a. Vengai tree. 
So this tree was also called ‘ Man<Jral Vengai ' or 
Marriage Tree or the Tree of Marriage. 




** QiD€kQ(fftl tiSypms&m mjm&eorm gsm*»0yih 
LD6&rj&ee Q^umtmmm » 

LD6anrjh»tuis •$&#&*■ mw m8*&yt GwrfijQ*. ” 

(Kaiifcogai-42) 

“ 'astp.mrrck Gmimcam, ” 

(Perunkathai-I 50: line 26) 

It was also the practice for the young girl 
betrothed, the fiance’e, to offer Vengai flowers to 
the family deity or Apangu or the mountain-god 
just before the nuptials, amidst so many other 
sweet offerings, imploring the deity to bless her 
marriage, which was about to be celebrated. The 
brides with ineffable joy offered also their thankre- 
giving to the deity for thus favouring them with a 
happy fulfilment of their wish. The Vengaiflowers, 
for this worship, would be brought from the 
Man dram which was held to be more sacred. 
Here we see how the Veogai flowers were used for 
every stage of the wedding. 

li (Zf)<skp& <S5r<S,6BT LOt—tOm^T 

G«r«asr® 

GpuiLj*&& Q*&tu& 

U)eo/ris& mrr^Lp 

« e&y)mp gBkressrQ&rw M 

(|yipJ^irpnffru-259) 

** ' ^ vC „ <fK i. 

Not oi|Iy ,.the betrothal but also the actual 
marriage was celebrated under the shade of the 
'flow^ryj^pgfi tree 
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jBr&6G>JD&(&)LD 


saresrtSijb ufsssrir^&l m i— .suitor LaekQ(nj 
masreQjb Lj6®srrr<F@ kl «<s jjp) wirm/CS^s 

assartO/D L}ghtit<^Q &tp m &U)ir ldsstCB^. ” 

(Kalitogai-42) 

The marriage feast was celebrated with a 
gala dance, called Kuravai, in which both men and 
women joined hands and this dance was staged in 
the Mandram, under the shade of the Vengai where 
its flowers would be sprinkling their aromatic 
scented dust. This lovely scene was enacted with 
all pomp and mirth. It may :norw be assumed as 
certain that the flowering season of 
was adumbrated with Knravai dances by men and 
women with hilarious ecstacy under its shade and 
it was celebrated as a ceremonial festival. The 
Vengai was a tree commonly found only in moun- 
tainous regions and its flowering time synchronised 
with the harvest of cereals and millet, the staple 
food of the hilly tracts. So it was indeed a happy 
season and the people, with plenty in their homes, 
and having to do nothing for some time to come, 
indulged in merry feasting and dancing. And this 
season was also a fit one for uniting lovers in happy 
wedlock and crown them with conjugal felicity. 


“ GrSUeQJ: UJ irtHl&e&ST 

L06BTJD (%GUme5>& LOGHTIB/Ttl. yfrpfX 
wessBCStu jrQwtSjb Qu/raareff pir^tu 
68aje06tt>/D euifi&QSj Qpear/S/b (Sjpeuir 
LccfcoTQpfsIir LDBS0tf)Qirir(Bl (gj/rewa/ 
aB(p6if&&6n’d/ *’ 

( Akananur u-232) 
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This roistering and riotous Kuravai dance was 
staged under the Kino tree (Vengai) after the men 
and women had quaffed the ripened and well- 
seasoned liquor from bamboo tubes: — 

« aj/r&amw uQg&ft&j m 

Qps&rjtf/b (3)? 6&>6iiiL}Bt &®xsrGi ’’ 

(Narrinai-276) 

The millet fields in the mountainous parts 
would be surrounded by Vengai trees. When the 
ancients observed the strange phenomenon of the 
millet ripening and the Vengai flowering at the 
same time, -they made it a custom to reap the 
millet fields as soon as the Vengai showed its 
flowers. This led to their waiting for the blossom- 
ing of flowers on the Vengai tree for harvesting 
their fields which would be guarded till then by 
young maidens, from birds and animals. The millet 
fields provided the convenient rendezvous for the 
meeting of young lovers. As soon as they saw the 
Vengai tree flowering, they would know that they 
could not meet any more on the sly, by the side 
of the millet fields and so, -would have to shift their 
tryst to some other place. As the Vengai tree 
forebode the coming harvest, the Vengai was called 
the Tree of Prediction. (Kanivai Vengai) 

« &G>iht96Br king.#; 

&og&<A)rtu (Bktmmau 

LJtr*U6B>LO k9jS 6SST Qtb/StJ ur&4 vw 

mf6a&/r(&)rp @jp08sar mtg-MJU 

LfSBonreuJB Qqsir&QiQOir mr$ffnu %t 

{B amnai-18) 
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“ ” (Tinai moli— 9) 

“ awe mjrgnpnjruu ” (Thinaimalai-18) 

“ 4S6Bo8ai/rtu GeuskenaaLfih ” 

(Perunkathai 11-20 : line 59) 

U t/65T &6BFJD e9L~<35Jplh 05eoaf)($6U/BI6V>& 
iB^ar<Q)CBea‘ is/rip. Lcei/r pe&tr&> — Loe&resnr 
eueuuu sul^ulL. Qi^/rtTpQgpni) Q^eoeuih 
QjBir&pLjir& GuirQzQp Qp/rt&jth 

(Palamoli-120) 

“ £s&s&6u6trfT <3a»/i w«d<s. ** (T§v&ram— ) 

u *n$-6u/r/r Gajirj&fu u& ajg&B&r jptthsu^G^sir 

HtfLOi/nr &s t^urjr 
QBjru/LGurr wmd&esB Qwfrp& ajr&umB 
fSBi^euirjf jj&dmQtujLtofr asirCB&uh Qu(Vjwd)j£ ^s&ssrL^ssrGLD. ” 

(Tirukk6vaiy ar-1 39 ) 

** i£ur$di—.m Q4SfT69BrL-.th uetfji^iBesr G(ffssrtui— &iiT6oraa9&ou 
Gturf&t^M Qasir69tsri—Qufr&sr Geumar>a jSSssruLfscrts/ 

QsnriusaQeueirjpi 

j£ir Q&irGforQiQtj/re&r eff^jifseir mekemriu Q&irffiiuB&orjfjt 
Qa/r&ari^QfSiii eo>LD&Q&® <sQj£&j& ldit l^G iu ,y 

(Tirukk6vaiyar-138) 
“ BatSiajirir Qp/b/djbjp. ” (Tirukk6vaiyar-1 45) 

There are soul stirring resonant verses, beauti- 
fully depicting how young girls would be cursing 
the betrayal of the flowering Vengai for they would 
sorely miss the company of their dear lovers, once 
the harvests were to take place. They could not 
any more meet their lovers on the pretext of keep- 
ing vigil over the millet fields. The Vengai had 
conspired to sabotage their bark of love. Thus the 
blame was laid at its door. The harvest would have 
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been delayed for a little laager had AO* the Vengai 
flowers made their appearance so early, quite 
inopportunely for the lovers. A maiden feels sorry 
for not plucking down the Yengai buds in advance, 
thereby disabling the tree from proclaiming the 
hour of the harvest. That could have enabled her 
to indulge in her clandestine amours with her 
lover for some more days : — 

11 &(*jihLj9soriu Qu)6srQLc/rf^aj/rtu se&reaarmji> eu/rtu 

aj(^uu9Ssar(tfiear Qs/nupesrCBLD tur&Hji) — Qur^ihi^ear ^ jq 
Q& m £$850115 sir Quir&gp ®es><$uLjQf tr jokp 

Gp/rtkaMj/r pirih.” 

(^alaviysyrkari^aj-Rage ,87) 

“ tS5&ar«£_^ ***wr© 4Stfdr i— 

Q&iUjSGuesr JD&sorQi—irtu &a9Ss8 WM&ttBasnuriLt 
mSssiQsj—^ Q&iUjsear «ur«9 saraawieQ Q&uufSKSmrek 
^l»Q.5i_c3F Q&tufsKS) Lbtr jptqpmm Qi—ir«8& 

(Tirukk5vaiy&r-I4 1 ) 

The Vengai alsohasgotits Puranic importance. 
The popular story of YaJJi’s Wedding by J^nruga 
is widely J^nown. It is said that Mnruga trfnfr 
formed Himself into a Vengai tree in the midst $( 
fjis love-dalliance with Yajli when the father and 
brothers of the latter approached the spot by 
surprise. This divine metamorphosis was achieved 
by the transformation -of the Veda 8 * the i$l 
and the Sastras into the roots, the stem and tile 
branches respectively. Valli saved that miraculous 
Vengai foots being destroyed -by her 
Hence the Kiuravaa of the hills showed % string 
predilection to the Vengai tree* which is found 
tp he inseparably interwoven with the life of 
the ^pravas. 

6 
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&& 3B0j&6&restf Gsriq-QppGsr inm/osor/ra 
Gi&jraki&ltu iBQeuQe&jr&GO/r q ptu/r®eu j gr ed&ir&u 
*jir csimtsui &eu($iQp/bjpnh u&adao luir&p&irCo^jr 
(]j&iaBi6B><5bi9 gpiQFjGULD/r&l Qlsu j& Ljes>L sff ireoBssr (Kiesr. 99 

(KandaparSnam-Valliammai Tirumanappatjalam) 

This is how many of the sacred trees have been 
described by Puranic writers. An instance may be 
taken from Tirukuixala Talapuranam. A Jack-fruit 
tree is held sacred and reverentially worshipped 
at Courtallam. The tree has been described as 
follows : — 

utriatesttJir g emrQim &wg/r&& &(W)£&G(L/& $rih 

Liases &Gg ir &&= 

&>geto&MJ!T6sreG>cu t-j®tu<r : n'6K>x9saj/r &jui8l-.0i& &eQgg&= 

(Sij&Qmirg&sr 

G>L—ir6G>&iutrir jB^mQppjb Qujgihueos^iBt (^juihu6oGeu 

<Lf&6nu>tr($pir 99 

The sacred tree of Courtallam is a kind of short 
Jacdk tree and is called Kurumpala (@ jpuhum/r ). 
Since it is formed of the holy Vedas, Agamas and 
Sastras, all the gods of the heaven are pleased to 
come under its shade and it is the holy shrine of Lord 
Siva. Feeding that tree with a pitcher of water 
is believed to be equal to bathing all the gods and 
the Big Trio. 

f* ^uueo^isar euuju&i&jpir Gsu^bsul^l. suit peSt^ed pear u rear a 
Qeuuuao G /seu(V)tB <£)&(§ iBiu&nS^)Qeog(^(^i_ £ifip6&rtj/r& 

eug/rgsS/b 

Q&uuifltu <3/5ea/0«(2> ^a/ 0«0 /ct3<3/_«(g 5 Q^iu^/r^ih 9 * 

(Kurrala Talapuranam) 
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The mast Indian Kino tree is called Ve&gai. 
in Tamil. The word Vengai means also the tiger. 
Vengai flowers are of the sparkling yellow, which 
is also the colour of the tiger. So rocks covered 
with Vengai flowers were said to be resembling 
tigers. 


LDGO/riBjS <550d5/<£E/r60 d? 53)<95 

LD/rpjSatl. Qt_/r eirfifi 0 &irsu sp jri&bo 

Qj&tbtjeS wfluLijDBr (PuranSnuru 202) 

“ «0»<55/tA (SqJIB68><5 ef? ILJ(^ &JZ9&G9 
^) 0 d>ty«S« @| rtffijBii&p GQgeorjtMth.** 

(Kuruntogai-47) 

“ QLDdoeSle&fr/r Geuabe&ds afij praSear 

^j(Lg63>& w&e&rr&s (aj(ig«D6u Q&Cilj.” Paripadal— 14) 

“ (<9jJD&I (SfyJTLDG&LJ LJ99><59J 

Geuweta^ jSff-jDjtu G^thumu G^wppw 

LjeS (Akananuru-12) 

“ « 0 fls/«/r e8GsrG&jm/«B>i as s/reor pyfras &6or(Buie» 
jj gft Tfyj&dsjrit GJBuGtuaaens Co^L/*!/«@Lo. ,, 

(Tbpaimalai-26) 

.Elephants were said to have trembled at the 
sight of rocks sprinkled with the flowers of the 
Vengai, mistaking them for tigers. 

“ /Bfl)iD$ssr (SeiHBiaa&gSeBr qljlj&S* uir et&jD99>*u mr mmGs&GsM 
tCJDLJbSsor CpGUJB 69345 Q/L/ 6 W®«af? ‘ . W 

(Tiruccirrambala K6vaiy&r~96) 

- - 

The poet Kapilar draws a beautiful imagery 
based on this idea- A fearless tusker mistook .a- 
Vengai tree* wreathed with bountiful blossoms, for 
a tiger and ran its tusk in great rage into the 
trunk of the Vengai. But it could not draw it 
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b#6lfc* And thus, in a struggling condition, raised 
a MNge rbfeounding yell like R&yana who was trapped 
UfWfef the foot of Mount Kailas, on the top of whfrift 
Wae seated the God of the matted hair, along with 
Sis Consort, tJm&. 

l< g§l*x>LDtu<sQ60 eu/raaQuj eff/rq&j&tni— lumpastsr 
g*ca>LaiL)LcirB jpuj/ruBsQ *-$0/5^ sw ig)<SE 
«©<a/*90 f$8sd*9 6sr/r««/r (S aaru> /rear 
Q(tr?tp.uQuire@ SffiLff&tfs &ihi£>8so 

Quj(B&g& Q<F& 60 r 'j&fptiu’Gktefc Guirea 

etf jpLjeS iLj(Tfj(S emuuuu yjfS/S (Seume&oi&fuuoi 
&j^QoBjr&ar {sp^jpa# w&juirBs* 

^&jL_jr*@5 f&Fo&uiuds 

smear jpp&gjih. * Y (Kalitogai-38) 

The first floWers of the Vengai tree Would be 
Witarigly worn by the women of the hilly parts. 
To obtain tfio&e flowefs they would approach this 
sacred tree and raise an uproar of “ Tiger ! Tiger !! 
As sacred VBngai trees were believed to be temples 
e# sohae malignant furies, they would not climb 
#£> to the branches. But by raising the cry of 
“ Tiger ! Tiger II ”, the tree was said to prostrafe 
its branches and thus provide an easy reach for 
the tender hands of young maidens. Hence this 
was a favourite sport for the girls. If the trees 
were stalwart ones arid so could not bend their 
branches, they were believed to drop-down their 
flowers at the sound of 'Tiger-. In the old com- 
mentary of AkariSnuru, it has been clearly stated 
that this foolish belief was prevalent among th£ 
hilly tribes. 
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&/r s Qm&r (${$$ lcht ( S#r 
Qu,/reS!^Sba (Bsumeom Qairej^m^ Q&eorjpySilu 
tpQtfeS Q<u6BT'g2nh (Sp/rarpS 9 ( Aka n antiru— 4 &) 

6U66/5& eueire/B u> g @go)dt( 8 j <Fir & p 
Q&rrmp Gguibisb)&& Q&Qm w(&w Quirm&i£i 
QuirGSrCSesr/r Lfj&w&r GtoakriqL** (Zg/Dinma Sr 

*Q&>&iU y,&& u&pp<&ek." ( A ka nanur u- 52 ) 
pdsbiBiril. ypp Qij/reareaRewrr G&av* o»& 
w&scwir fi® c_ Glduou y,&m” (Malaipadukad&m 

305 - 306 ) 


<550as/a5/r«> (3«l/ffif«»d5 *9(vj^^cksTLj Qurrm&r 

Q&rtuinih Maduraikanohi 2%— 2i#) 


Thus the prophetic Vengai placed a vital part in 
the life of the people dwelling in the hilly regions* 
£. g*, Eurinchi. This tree was a favourite one 
among women, in particular, who would not profane 
its sanctity by climbing its branches, but would 
beg of the tree with violent cries of “Tiger” and the 
tree never failed to condescend to drop flowers 
which were reverentially worn by the ladies; 


The poets, in general, are very fond tit speaking 
about the magic influence which a woman wields 

pver trees of different kinds. The 
feffi, e n * n d trees are said to respond in readi- 
xj ° ness to women. When somb frees 
pass their flowering slagb * Vfthbfrf 
any blossoih, certain actions of wohieh of 
were believed to cure them of fhb bvff of itbrfffty 
and they Would froth thettc’e fof^VaM yi^ld Its pldht# 
dufingfheif flowering seasons- Theiffeb of M&dsftfi 
of khrukk'&tti, the oorthfhon Delight bf the Woctol®, 
would greet the dulcet music of a charming Wonwam 
with fine blossoms. The falling of a woman’s shadferW 
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would ope the buds of achampaka tree- The fililai- 
Palai or the Seven-leaved milk-plant would easily 
reciprocate to a woman's affection or show of 
friendship and get itself blossomed. The Punnai 
or Mast-wood tree would attune itself to the dance 
of a woman with smiling flowers. But a Pathiri 
or the yellow-flowered fragrant trumpet-flower tree 
should be reviled and ridiculed by women to yield 
flowers. It is enough if a woman dines under its 
shade for the Makilam (Pointed-leaved Ape-flower, 
Mimusaps elangi) to be covered with blossoms. 
The mere look of a woman would get flowers from 
the Mara or the tree of Sal* A woman’s kick 
would spring flowers from the Asoka tree {Saroca 
Indica). A woman’s embrace would produce floWers 
from the kur& or the Bottle-flower tree, and her 
laughter would bring bloom to the Jasmine creeper* 

** &t*aarwfr umibuirdso Ljek&sr QiuyS/n ui—eB 

Qmir6K*LC>fr ld@(£ ldp irQev/r (gjjr /TQpeoSsoiBeir 

UGrarufTL^ ut—esriLi _ 6»/rz_p u $ & pjgjaiar&xsr go 

(genptudsmp pjbs9Bir& &rr®jgtG>in ” 

(Irattinaccurukkam - 41) 

Such like allusions to modes of florescence may 
sound queer to modern thought* But some such 
beliefs persist to the present day. If a cocoanut, 
mango or tamarind tree had failed to prove flori- 
ferous and fruitful, the barren tree is beaten with a 
pestle on a day of eclipse and this method is 
believed to cure the tree of its barrenness. The 
validity and the effect of such beliefs I leave to the 
scientists, who alone are competent to pass any 
judgment on them. 



It is a known fact that women are better 'fitted 
to look after the growth of domesticated plants, by 

which I mean those plants and 
Yoi the Nooei? nd creepers yielding fruits and flowers 

used largely for household consump- 
tion, than men. Here it is worth considering for a 
while, a peculiar practice which was widely pre- 
valent in primitive Tamil-land. Young girls were 
encouraged to tender the Nocci plant (five-leaved 
or three-leaved chaste tree with bluish flowers) 
which was generally grown for fencing a house. 
Young girls in a sportive mood or as a sort of 
hobby, carefully tended this tree at home. We get 
allusions to this practice in AhatfcPrai verses, (love 
literature), which treat of the wailings of the 
nurse at the elopement of her daughter. A girl 
had been very devotedly tending some Nocci tree® 
grown in the courtyard of her house. She used to 
gambol under the shade of those Nocci trees. One 
day she had disappeared with her lover. Her 
mother could not contain her grief at the sight of 
those Nocci trees and her young playmates. She 
burst into tears : 

“ ggG>/» <sirLDih O-iirQesr QtuirtuQajetfffS 
^F0££699T69r QgJjlBfiaj J00 QpJDJDfi 
(SjB/reifijf luirtuQp &r&xsrQi—rjpi 

(iireuirfr &GxsrQ6sor6sr (NalTinrt i- 1 43) 

** fSirdjQ&jiQeir esreueo QtAsir/d! srjgtwjb 
pStuirmmiesr Quoretigpi Gu>r 
iLferr&tl ggp&efrib GeitG to u^Gfar&e&x- 
LD6BBftevjryz uirsmsu peirsarQ m 

63T63af)a9ujjB (^jpunos €tnri^.aj 
LGGB& Gojjt Qmfr£®tL]m Qpfi>p$iLjaB 

(Sfar^ipni-184) 
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Whatever the tree might be, once it fell into 
the ambit of a girl’s affections, it became a hot 
favourite for the rest of the family a ud was devotedly 
attended to and treated as an elder sister. & girl 
in a sportive mood casually thrust the seed of a 
Punnai tree (Mast-wood) into the sand. In a few 
days it sprouted and showed signs of healthy 
growth. The girl was much excited with elation 
to see the seed which she had cast into the sand 
shooting out with sprouts and she ever after 
lovingly fed it with ghee and milk. Her mother 
observed with satisfaction the child and the tree 
growing together and £h$ ohfer sister of 

the girl: b©canse what .pleased her, 
pleased her also, Inters when she had grown up 
apd had oorne of age, her lover happened once to 
indulge in love dalliance with the girl under the 
shade of that Punnai tree, as there was nobody 
present on that occasion. But the girl promptly 
stopped him in a hushed manner, saying that she 
felt shy to be familiar with him in the presence 
of that tree which she had adopted as her own 
sister and so wanted to repair with him to the 
shade of some other tree. This is beautifully set 
forth in the following poem: — 

** flj Qfoptuir i—irajQLD/r® Qajssbrmeaar 
mp/spesTB &I/DI&& <srr tfiapdstr tusnatu 
QmiuQutu fiihufreo QuiufdesB jp ea jetrrruu 
glUU&®Ut5Tj j£jeil6V)6y UJ !T (i^Q lcgst 

/DGsrSosr 3 n./desreir LjtssrBssriu^ QpuQu 
^3juu~D 15 nr ssuH sn iibQtxj/r® rsGa&Coiu 
eS(TTji5 uiraar/r eQ&rtBeo>& &®ulj 
« i ifPLDLffi euirjeorGai/r® nspgpi iSeom^Strp 
glen pQ&qj} Q&/r€Kfr45i§ rs&Q 

eafien/Du® £(p& tSpajiGir (t^etrCSeij. (Narripai— 172 ) 
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This depicts fairly well the highly imaginative 
turn of mind and sensitiveness for which the Tamil 
girls are very much noted. Their love for green 
leaves and flowers has become really a craze, nay, 
a religion for themselves. Young girls in those 
days gracefully decked themselves with leaf gar- 
ments and flowery girdles. Their shining in 
girdles, strung with Noeci flowers of the bluish 
tint, had impressed even poetesses like Veripfidia 
Kamakkanniar. The Nocci* as we have seen pre- 
viously, is the three-leaved Chaste tree or Vitex 
Trifolia, and Was' worn hy the soldiers when 
guarding a fort against the besieging forced. 

SjrjD euj&vr Gtkeqppp mmmft 

Qui&is8a>{p LD&«& 

Q(2?£_2bo ju/rx&^d i ff«nrt.eanfi. ” 

(Puranfindru-271) 

M5si S&ttanar also refers to the Nocci. 

“ LfiGRifij&gKjrjrA jsssresr turd^r 
(Bu/rgiiaQS ue&riop j 

mir & &fT6BTu>jr Buapr 

m Qiun&Ajp 

Qprup-a-jaBi—. tn&e£ f &($£&£/ 
air£iLff«n—u Lffifaur* Lfsk^^Bor 
2§r/ruLfjDBi Q&iri—r&f 

iSQQ«s(tp ** ■«- 

: A fPuran&nnru-272) 

[ The best and dearest of the flora 
Art thou, Nocci, with thy flowery sheaves 
That blossom- like the budding blue-stone ! 
Thou eoyep’st the laps of bangled girls 



lii bewitching splendour in mansions guarded. 
And, when forts are hemrn’d and walls boarded 
Thou sitt'st on the worthy head 
Of him who braves the fray and leaps to fend.] 

Y oung girls also reared up and fostered the 
Mouvval or Mullai (Arabian Jasmine) 

Women and tae . * , . . , . 

Mullai with the nocci tree, as is revealed 
by the following AkananSru lines 

** Qw&reuQatr® W€Qtris& w 

LQ&l*Vlf) OJ0»(3j m TMJQp Qp&TGfrirw , ,<■ 

jsr$ f*&P Qt^rdi&Quiirj^ QiurreBdsst 

miGu-mQmqg 

(AkanAii% 

In Sif*U^An®|fuppdai, the third of the Ten Songs, 
there occurs the following line: M (tpA&o &msirjD 
4sgH9sor Qm&eSaj&S* While annotating this, the com- 
^noleht'dfcbr*' Haccinarkiniar says that Jasmine or 
Mullai was worn by paragons of virtue, as a symbol 
of chastity. This is corroborated by the following 
references also : 

“ tvirgg&p anflenaj QpmSm id&qiu” ( Ainkurunuru-408) 

«* Qpt&.&i&jjLi® QpecSsdCSfU/r Qppjb«jbLfQpGo8si>Qturr.’ 9 

(TakkayagAppa rani-1 19) 

“ QpG>$sbtumQpiras)L- 

, (Prapulinga Lllai-&ailAya-27) 

“ Qpfrckn&rrGBrjD mjb&6h t QiA&<sBajp(9jjp 

(Akanlmuru-274 and Narrinai-142) 

So Mullai became synonymous with Kaypu or 
chastity. The word Mullai not only denotes 
chastity but its profusion, perfection or over- 
abundance, what is called nciikuti ( tBqpfS ) in Tamil, 


n$U7) 
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From chastity, the word Mullai slowly came to 
signify the conjugal felicity which a husband 
derives from a virtuous wife who loves him truly 
and poems dealing with this kind of happiness 
which a husband enjoys in the company of his wife 
who is a pink of virtue, were brought under the 
theme-head of Mullai, as is found in Purapporul 
Venba MSlai. And from this the meaning of 
Mullai was still further broadened so that it began 
to embrace all kinds of perfections that are of a 
virtuous sort: and thus we have got now Kar- Mullai, 
Ther-Mullai, Illan-Muliai, etc. The following 
stanza fs an illustration under the theme Mullai, 
in PurapporuJ V enba M&lai 

« as£ea><$ ajetr)r tossanBsxuD^m 

Q&tre&jS Quresr (ip&Bsbm 
(gvDW l&xkaatiBjS (gy&\ @p&& ur&m 

<sahw 

Frorp the commentary to the stanza.-75, of 
Takkay£gapparaiji, we also learn that chapte 
women fostered the Jasmine creeper as a bounden 
duty and as a sign.of ,*beir virtue* (“ 

it is stated that Kay,, the . f edpi^ri ■ 0 , #f 
fostering a giant creeper of the , Jasmine, whose 
tendrils had reached the moop. * 




' So the breeding of the Mullai creeper and the 
wearing of its flowers, were deemed as the infallible 
symbol of feminine purity. It was also known as 
§§(9i<mfi»/r Qpwelm (House-hold Mullai), as it was 
devoutly looked after by house-wives. And its 
maiden efflorescence was an affair of great jubi- 
Jation with young girls. This joyous festival was 
celebrated with the beating of the timbrel. 

** (&4Birev>£Bwtr $b n sarGltjir® &etnr0^Qp4tbso 

Qu>&t9d(Hjth @6&&Qj56BTte8) aQigiretnutr QpjpjS 
u><ae<3$&t50«af) G/fjresBFfBtWiB&ir LDostfnssLnr eu jgttm&jgjir fly jpuh 
u96eBtu (ip{£&& tA/rr&gigm tew&tomGfmr&ip. G^ffUDrQprm” 

The Festival of the First Florescence of the 
Jasmine was observed with the same solemnity as 
thativof «t-gij*)L coming of age»*\ e, y attaining puberty. 
How this Jasmine was Gherished dearly by young 
girls, is beautifully depicted in Jlvaka Chintamani. 
The Mullai creeper was fed with honeyed water by 
a young unmarried girl. It was sheltered by flowery 
garlands, to ward off the heat of the sun. The sand 
around it was covered by pearls and was hedged 
wrth gold. Its green tendrils were supported by 
coral rods. Its first florescence was greeted with 
great’ eclat, with the showering of costly presents 
to the first informants. The creeper was given a 
beautiful name and was fraternised as a beloved 
sister. 

“ Q&tnu&em&u Qu/r0a9jT>Q&/r&gHB (tpeoSeo Qu>eireu& 

Q&iumj &/r sr jb &(jfjiliL]jr & seorjpi 0th 

Gt JD658TQS& IT tf) jBffgggff JO T / * /y LD/t S bO 

QuiuQpraA us*9ijz>,&& mis/sna i9c9>jdQiu69t me w tr&Q&rr(r?Qeir, 



uwtfimQ<B/r& G&'rQmnLup.u enuthQur&m Ga/«&3«r«£^ 

&*/(£ &$£/rQpjB0ti) tjrr tujsjgljs fSeiircm&MJtr/B jSssanp. rn-mir^il. 
tj&yiQ&trtp. iBE/em&jjs&rGutr QurjS^/sG^rr 45 6srmR(ip&3bt 
aj*& &l^jd(0?&st GcuihG# tu **8Q tu&fi earjt> pcGG/D. 

6uu>uG>/r (3&ir6s>p Gimp ldw 9Q e&ssrQtur^ @ Qgjg-t^d 
QsnrwuesJ- rsm&>& &ppr<*r QurtSQmesrd <$*£*&<& j&fe 
jtfihuee/r aiesoresfiiuini &$uea>g>k Gprsns C »urmQ& 
&u>lj9»w Quirsrpp Gur&imi sstyutoeur® &r*f Lf&&rvr” 

(Jivaka Chintiimai^i-Padumaiyar 
Uarapakam 1267-1269) 

The entire extinction of this practice at the 
present day is hard to be explained ; but it will be 

The Sacred lloted tbat it has given place to the 

BasU™ worship of the sacred Basil. This 

practice was quite alien to the Tamil- 
land, though it .was recognised even in these remote 
times that Tirum&l was pleased to wear a garland 
of the Basil green leaves. Anyhow, the worship 
of the sacred Basil by the women* who* by the by, 
form only a fragmen feary portion of the womenfolk, 
has crept into the south from the north. It is 
evidently an Aryan custom and no shred of evidence 
is to be found in earliest times. Growing Basil 
within the house precincts is. believed to k$ep away 
snakes and other poisonous rqptijes* It is really a 
sign, of parity and it possesses some medicinal 
properties^ 

The anbient Tamili \vei% pd^shSseid of the 
aesthetic Sensibility in A 4 ’ redSArkafelh dfegreh i ahd 

were 1 'great c0nri6is4#^ ; of the 
beauty and f rA grance Of So wers . We 
■have seen how : the village belles 


The, Randal 
Flower- 
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were entranced by the glowing beauty of the Vengai 
floorers and burst into hilarious glee, giving vent 
to A inmost feelings of their hearts, as they were 
reminded of the affections of their sweet-hearts. 
Some beautiful and fragrant flowers, particularly 
the K&ndai (Oloriosa Superba or Malabar glory lily, 
red specie) on the mountain side, were believed to 
have blossomed for the exclusive use of the gods 
and so the people did not touch or smell them* 
'the ancients Were struck with wonder at the 
colour, smell and beauty of some flowers and 
easijy believed that they were the favourite resort 
of sojfie deity or spirit. 

So they Were called divine flowers. Thus we 
find the BJindal being called, “ Kadavut Sandal’*, 
i. &.i divine *K4ndal. 

“ (&P0&B t9F0&O£y639T tBlfllS# 

«£_eeytl. mrisp ueoaju.eir 

t ^yuiamir , ” 

(A. kananuru-152) 

In- mountainous regions Kuvalai or the Purple 
Indian water-lily flowers that grow in the sacred 
springs would be left un plucked for it was thought 
that the sylvan nymphs or fairies would want them 
to decorate their tresses together with the blood- 
red kandal. Wearing these flowers which lent a 
horrid charm to their graceful figures, the fairies 
were said to dance in hilly sides where the rushing 
cataracts provided the back-ground music. 
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“ osjoerSasr *_tcs>t-_u3 pm &££}*& 

ujSaj/ri 0Q/& umQwr<& asriptl 
(g)0j® Qiu/re&ry} ^0O«£p« mC.tp.iJ 
QuQ^wmir tuOmmih Qur jdlj*f j&^ruwmr 

tforerRiu# prQihS* {Narriiiai-34) 

God Muruga was said to have a peculiar 
fascination for the k§>ndal flower. He was very 
fond of wearing chaplets of the red kAnda^ fresh 
and honeyed which the bees would not touch, 

“ <*0£Ot/ <gF£_/rtiy,asr mrsptL 

Qu^ib jSG&r ««Rreaafl u 88»mp Q&efc&ftaj&r** 

(Tirura u rug&rruppadai 43-44) 

Hence the kandal was adored as the emblem 
of Lord Muruga who was supposed to have worn 
the kandal on his head when he waged war against 
the Asnras* So the kings also wore this k&nd$| 
when going to war, as a potent charm that would 
bring sure victory. 


14 000 Quiuifliu qgGorQpfSm prgst 

QPQf)Q&(ig mfrmp&kr w&abmpirsk — Qusr^m^p 
mmr «0j % mrirops** uurrd^m mi—p^SsmCt 
CoLj/rr iljjt ir it 

(Pur a pporuj Ve$l|& Malai 4#$ 


At Puhar there were 

well guarded by kings* it w 

_ , the season Indra, 

Sacred , deVag i ^ % thw 

would be visiti&g" tbblse spotW ' So 
Would avoid tbO|fe ; Bf?iidy.gir'b'i^s 
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as divine reserves by the king's men. The trees 
there were supposed to bloom with wreaths of 
unfading flowers which even . the bees would not 
touch. It was thought that a fei*ocious fury or 
demon. Was guarding those gardens, holding a death- 
dealing cord in its hand. So prudence forced 
human beings to shun those reserves. There were 
also two woods called Sambathi Vanam and Kavera 
Vanam, adjoining the city of PubSr, which were 
believed to be haunted by dangerous goddesses who 
smote men with their loving touch. T^ese spirits 
were called Takkap>ulgu., Indeed these wooded 
groves which had not been tread by the feet of 
man, inspired a reverential awe and kindled the 
fancy of the ancients into a raging flame. Those 
bowery groves were ideal places ; the quiet beauty 
of that shut-in world, the colour of its flowers, the 
greefo of its grass and trees, came as a bright 
glimpse of heaven to the wonder-struck ancestors 
of the Tamil land. In that fair domain of giant 
shadows lent by cloud-kissing trees, smiling with 
gorgeous flowers of saint-smashing fragrance, one 
could fancy the frivolous, frail-hearted ghosts and 
fairies shrinking aside, stopping their dances and 
laughter to stare at any straggler transgressing 
-those deserted bounds. 

“ ueanbeo sr®s®tu /ss&rwru ump 
ifleoeum $3*a&a9 Qe&ruBjb L{jDih Gu/rS 
gpjs 0« LD&trstsreu gpi6o>(ftG>tu/r srirmt^etrir 
tQskressreuir Gsirw/rear e9(pr&Qsr sssrssT^&kr 
LDaxrr&rareu/r a8&>(pMJirjr eu/rssreu raai^ 

Lj/r®au«fsr ljsst LD jrib tuirs&eutLfih 

?utrt~-ir unru>&/r w/rSsosefr jgr&meSjb 
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stDdsOuiu u/r&pjpu yusw 
jptutuir «jr^£i«®iL_ iij&strirBQfjrir Q&mmrir 
QeuisfSB^/r Qsvwe&LogSear &&&€»# tilfpip 
<5Fti>ujrjS a9 (*)I5 & &ihu0~$sl eussrQpm 
@6u/r &!r <£5 &treQ£iu utre&supG&r jBrmtjt 
aQeaj jr^tpaa © 0 ®;$ eusarQpih 

QpuLjemu. Qp^ea>LDiu js/rarnGfana 

(Manimekalai III 44-57) 

Sambathy Vanam takes its name after Samb&thy, 

the elder brother of Jat&yu, the mighty eagle and 

according to the legend, he fell in that forest, his 

wings being burnt by the wrath of the $im-god. 

This Samba thy-Vanam is now known as Puljiruk- 

ku Velur or VaitheesvarankGil, which Was a 
* 

suburb of Kaviripumpatti nam in those days. About 
1800 years ago this Pufaar br Kaviripumpa^tmam 
was Submerged by the rising of the sea. 

Travellers passing by flowery groves* wor T 
shipped them as a sane tor ium haunted by ethereal 
beings. Tbe poor folk thought perhaps that they 
would incur the displeasure of the wood-land gods 
if they failed to pay their humble obeisance while 
they passed that way. 

44 uesTLnsor rsjpub 1 Qu/rtfi66 ” 

(Fairi£ai--398) 

Flowery gardens, thick-sbtWdod^ aSdN^ooroing 
river-beds were also worshipped as the natural seat 
or abode of IijEurijga* : 

JSmrQtJjt w 

( Tirum«wg^upe#a^-^S) 
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Woods, forests and deserts were worshipped as 
the temple of Durga, who is known as KAnamar 
Selvi, i.e., Goddess of the Forest. 

« arenr/A*- Q&&& ” ( A kan&nuru-345) 

Some forests were also named after this 
Goddess. One such forest was Vindadavi or the 
Forest of Vindai r another pame for goddess Durga. 

“ SL-Sifil Qumjflaj a/TGsrQin/r® ” 

(Pathirrupattu-88) 

It was not all the flowers as a specie, that 
were delusively reserved for the gods but only 
some flowers at a particular spot that were sup- 
posed to be monopolised by the gods. As the 
E&hda} flowers on theNeri mountain were believed 
to be Haunted by some fierce spirit, it was thought 
that even bees would not approach them to have 
their honey and that if by mistake any bee were to 
go near it and thereby defile its sanctity, it would 
certainly incur the displeasure of the deity and so 
would be afflicted. It would cease flying and 
humming from that time, a hard scourge indeed for 
its sin of pollution. 

<* umjtb# asir&pek iAsr(stf &pf3iaj 
OB(j$hu*S>pjZ (9ifirtB6B>4FjB jX/TJifiUU 

<u€&r coartfltLith uir ©«^r QesrQcuGBjr.'’ 

( Patbii^upa ttu-67) 

The commentator H accin&rkiniar interprets 
the lines 1811 to 191 of Malaipadukadam asfollows:- 
As the gods are very fond of the kuvalai flowers 
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(water-lily), even if you get near those fragtfatlt 
blossoms or try to snatch a peep into the bowers 
of the houri es of the hills, you willquiyer with awe 
and fear. So do not loiter in those places.” This 
is a warning given to some way-farers, who were 
strangers to the Naviram hills, through which they 
had to pass. So the shady trees and scented flowers 
in the heart of the dense woods on mountain slopes 
were deemed to_be the privileged retreats of gods 
who were imagined to pass their time pleasurably 
amidst the trees and flowers in that sylvan paradise, 
and hence a taboo was imposed on mankind. They 
were not to have even a peep in to. those mysterious 
places. 



cumjrujjr mra&s&ia [ 

' Qmjihi9u Lje&ppj&t „ „ 

(Malaipa4u Kadam 189-191) 

The mountain spirits were supposed to wear 
luminous flowers and haunt the vicinity 'df tW 
mountain, assuming various forms, as suited to 
their fancy. 


“ (9^0«BD i—«SF OrL-rrtjy) QaitUikj gt 

jg/rib Qauiaar irm&iuitrir 

( A kan&nuru-15$) 

Lotus flowers in some sacred tanks were 
believed to have blossomed for gods to wear which 
_ human beings were prohibited from 

us owe«» even touching. So it was thought 

improper for anybody to pluck those flowers. These 
red lotus flowers, blossoming like lire in water, 
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were sacred and had divine powers. So in some 
tanks all the lotus flowers were dedicated to gods 
and people were forbidden from removing them. 

mi—*] Q&nr&sbryi euton & (J>&>frtbi9.” 

(Perumpanamippadai 289-291) 

<* &IU ] &&LDG8rjD <9rl—lFtpi£& <$!rW60)IT ” 

(Maduraikancbi-7 1 0) 

41 Q&tuwp jsa-Locnir” (Sirupanarruppadai-73) 

There is a story connected with the name of 
Vellore, as is referred to in the commentary of 
Sirup&parpupadai. It is said that king N alii akk6$an 
was once attacked by his enemy’s forces. He prayed 
to Muruga. Muruga asked him to pluck a flower 
from a tank and use it against his enemies. When 
the king plucked a flower, to his great amazement 
he found it transformed into a vel or javelin and 
With that ttHghty~ : divine weapon, HalliakkSdan 
defeated his enemies. From that time that place 
where the tank was standing, was known as Velur. 

“ gpj&9jb ytj£& G'&essti 

eQ/D& Geuec Qwesr/d (Ja/jjr/r.” 

(Sirupanarrupadai 172-173) 

God Muruga is said to dwell, among other 
places, $n woods and groves, river-beds, tanks, 
junctions of three, four or five streets, on Kadambu 
trees blossoming with new flowers, on trees stand- 
ing at the centre of a hamlet whose shade the people 
sought for rest and shelter, in pothiyil (public 
places) and in the pillars called Kanthu against 
which the cattle rub their backs. 
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t{ &tr(§HBi &/r 6xj/Bj <35eQsirQu jgn fshijib 

tufr jgitsi gfruh Qeujpiust ea>m JULf^jj 

t5Fii> jStLjth Lf&uyjW «i_ thi_jw 
U565T jnQptb Quit ££ a9&nm &iBjpea>L- iScktofi g pub.” 

(TirumurugSrrupadai 223-226) 

In the same way, even Tirum&l is said to dwell 
with different names on shady banian trees whose 
tender leaves resemble fire, newly-blossomed 
kadambu trees, river-beds, hills and such other 
places. 

** ff &(£jDqf)tb u<a)S8s& 

<S5Z iht-f mediusr jbjpt iB®eeifih 

es/nS* eug)& 4Bjp£)8so& (Sjesr jDQpih iQpe^ih 

Qwtu QsujjjQeuj^ QljujCS jr/riu. 11 

(ParipSdal IV 66-69) 

It is also said that Muruga was born on a lotus 
flower. 

" iBe&sor&'&iu &/De8aniu” (Paripadai V Line 12} 
.« utum (Spjr Qjreku t-ij&wp&u uiriu&” (do* Line 49) 
** iS&rcsTGvr jd i&6o>g*9)&i£jg ft/rweniTm” 

(Parip§.dal VIII Line-13) 

The red lotus is worshipped as the divine seat 
of the goddess Thirumagal (Lekshfhi) and tbe'wkifce 
lotus as the divine seat of the goddess Kalaimagal 
(Saraswati). So lotus flowers are called Deivai- 
thSmarai. 

** Qfiiuiaufi p/ni)6B>ir.** (SirupanSyruppa4ai^7^( 

Thirumagal, the goddess of Fortune is usually 
depicted ae seated on a red lotus with an elephant 
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On either side offering flower and water. A beauti- 
fully blossomed Vengai tree standing in the midst 
of two mountains, bathed by waters falling from 
either side, has been compared to Gaja-Liakshmi- 

(t 4sj£jrt8iR &s3ssT<3ri /r«afc &&6BrQ*»irGKri~. 

er/SrsrjSr gaaQaj ldit&su* v>r 

tUQj&peor esr^^Bssr iBgxxf 
Qpf&fi&sor ^fpQ&jreoorL— Qp(£*t&pir Q&nfKt>*u 
c Ctfuffiih f-fr &fr(BiDjb Q&irfi&Z u 
Lj&QisQffi jsrrum wet g mu seir s£ > Qfi>Mjj£& 

^n^eium f&Qmpe&Gsr Qpfsieswy} «8 jd& Q^ijbu, u 

(Kalitogai-44) 

Even on stones that are laid over the door- 
frames of" houses they used to carve the image of 
ThirumagalWith she-elephants and purple Indian 
water-lilies on either side ; for door-steps and 
door-frames are believed to be the seat of Thiru- 
magal- {Vide NaccinSrkiniar’s commentary — 
Nedunaiv&dai lines 81-86.) 

** m®G!aj jfBfefflih ggjjrG&r® c/jD&j&tb Q&wesqf&iru 

&*ju> jj §)9 «wr© i 9 tp.nju>jr 4 i ft-pfRg& 

The Purapic story of Seruthunai KSyan&r, 
cutting the nose of the queen of the Pallava King, 
Kalarchinga Nayanar, for smelling a flower re- 
served for the use of the God of Tiruvarur, and the 
Pallava king himself cutting her hand that picked 
up that flower, is only an extreme instance of the 
faith which the Tamils had in respect of certain 
flowers to which the gods had the first and the 
exclusive right to wear and otherwise use as they 
pleased* (Vide Periapur&pam by S§kkil&r) 
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Lord Siva is said to wear the blossoms of the 
Erukku, Yarcum or madar (calotropis gigantea) 

which are not liked by anybody 
among gods or men. When a pious 
devotee offers the flower of the 
Erukku, God willingly accepts and wears the same, 
though it is not a worthy one. Mention is made 
about this in Purananuru : — 


The Erukku 
Flower 


“ aseomteyis fituaj in&oefi (^tQaSesariru 
Lf&DeQSBO Qmjq&os LD/raSgga 

.£4_6>/€xr QuG&sor Qtfiair®” (Purananuru-106) 

Every Tamil king reared up a tree of his own, 

called ka<Jimaram or * kSvan-maram * and zealously 

guarded it, as if it were his own life, 

Kavan Maram, Sometimes ‘a whole grove was 
the Protected , , 

Trees reserved as sacred and guarded by 

the king’s men* A king invading 

his enemy’s territory, first took particular care to 

take possession of this guarded tree dr grove found 

in the enemy’s country and destroy itijy tying his 

elephants. The exact significance of this practice 

has not been well clarified. Perhaps they thought 

during those times that such guarded trees gave 

power and pelf to the king who owned tHem and 

cherished dearly. 

It may not be Out of place to examine here 

\ * 

the Puranfc story of Muruga destroying the mango 
tree that was standing , inside the mid-ocean. 
According to one version of the story, Stirapadma, 
the Asura enemy of Muruga, took the shape of a 
mango tree and hid himself in the sea, which 
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Muruga, the All-Seeing, detected and destroyed at 
once. But according to Naccinarkiniar, the com- 
mentator of Tirumurugarrupadai, Muruga came to 
know of the existence of a mango ti*ee, whose 
clusters of flowers were inclined downwards. It 
was a magical tree which deprived the enemies of 
the Asuras of half their strength and added it to 
the might of the Asuras. So Muruga first cut that 
tree with his spear. Another commeutator to 
Tirumurugarrupadai (whose identity is, not known 
excepting that he w r as called UraiSsiriyar) says 
that the : mango tree standing in the sea was a 
foreboding tree assisting the Asuras and ^that 
signified defeat to them by drooping down its 
clusters of flowers. As it was a source of help to 
the Asuras, Muruga first 'destroyed that mango tree. 

“ mtmjrw0^r LjGxsnft wrekdi® (gesH—Uj 
we&unUG pil l. &&r «i£>0j(S95 

« reifl*9(ii)tb uirutSieSr UHT&&L-.6BT QpesraS 

«U6Sr«B(B)6B>£_ tUSy&SBT Q ST LDtb LfGSST if <£(9j(CT; 

006» l _ QpqpQppeQ Gu$6if>&& 

«©^^6zr a Q/d& Geu&r &6&'gtfirmprriBi(&)” 

(Pa thirruppat t u-I I-(X ) 

** ^f«tj6isarir seoeueo ««O^W5rr 

Ln tr (ip <$&) pupmp LDjpaQoB .Qstr/DjDfg 

QjStutufr BeoeSm&j: Q&euGsufb G&erju” 

(Ti rumurug2Lrrupadai-59--61 ) 

From all these various versions one may 
plausibly draw out the truth that sacred trees were 
held by kings as a source of support to them and 
as trees of oracles which predicted good and bad. 
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So the enemy of a king first took very good care to 
cut and destroy those trees. Hence these trees 
came to be well guarded and preserved. This is 
seen by their very name K&van-maram or Guarded- 
Trees. 

Nannan was a Tamil prince and his capital 
was PSJi> a well-guarded city. (Akan&nuru-15). He 
was keeping a mango tree as his sacred and pro- 
tected one. According to Kuruntogai-73, the 
K6sars, a ferocious band of war-like myrmidons, 
destroyed that mango tree by a stratagem. The 
nature of the strategy or the eause for the war is 
not revealed. 

“ Nannan,* Narp ma Konyu nattiy pdkkia 

Onyu molik K6sar pdla 

Vankat culccium vendumSr cirite.° 

(Kuruntogai— 73) 

Perhaps this mango tree of Hannan was 
standing by the side of a river in a well-preserved 
garden. Once a mango*.fruit from this sacred tree 
fell into the river and was carried by the current. 
A young girl, taking bath at a distance, noticed 
this. She naturally took that fruit and ate it. 
But she was caught in the act of eating that rare 
and inviolable fruit and brought before Hannan. 
Hannan flew into a rage and passed a sentence of 
death for the crime, on that unfortunate girl. Her 
parents to whom she was the darling, implored the 
king to commute the sentence for eighty-ohe male 
elephants and gold weighing equal to her weight. 

9 
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But Nannan was inexorable and that young girl 
was executed for no crime than that of taking a 
mango which was brought to her side by the 
flowing water of the river. Even the people of 
his day were shocked to hear about this and his 
action was cried down as most inhuman and 
cruel. Bards and poets forsook his court and he 
and his descendants were looked down with con- 
tempt. When he died, he was Relieved to have 
been thrown into hell only, 

Mapniya cenya opputhal arivai 

Punal taru pasunkai thinyathan thapparku 

Onpathiyronpathu kalirrodaval nirai 

Poncey pavai koduppavum kollan 

Penkolai purintha Nannan p6la 

VaraiyS niraiyattuc eeliaro.” (Kuruntogai-262) 

We are led to believe that this episode ought 
to have been the cause for the destruction of the 
mango tree itself by the war-like Kdsars who were 
famous for the successful fulfilment of their vows. 
They were heroes of one word and of iron resolution. 
Perhaps they took a punitive expedition into 
Nannan’s territory to chastise him for his atrocious 
and unpardonable sin of killing an innocent girl« 
These Kdsars hailed from the Tulu country as is 
stated in Akananflru-15. 

Mr. R. Ragava Iyengar has got something to 
say on this. According to him, Hannan was very 
much devoted to a mango tree for he had heard 
that its fruit had the property of imparting longe- 
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vity to him who ate it. So he zealously guarded it 
by employing watehmeirand cherished it dearly. 
But due to the violent blowing of the wind a 
mango had fallen into the river, unnoticed by the 
guardsmen, which the girl snatched and tasted, 
instead of handing it over to the king. When the 
Kdsars heard of the inhuman punishment dealt out 
to the girl, they took a vow to destroy that mango 
tree itself, whose one mango had wrought the 
death of a girl. They hatched a plot to fulfil their 
vow- They sent some female bards (Akavan 
Makalir) to Akuthai Tanthai (the father of Akuthai) 
and got some female elephants as a present to them, 
as is alluded to in kuruntogai — 298. 

“ £§jmr&(S>m asaretR 6ar (&)**>& 

Q«6wr««oi_<F ar Lnssefiir 

u>L-Lj&ip.u uflf&eor Lbirearu 

iSpSiQj&irebrjp QesrQwtf/o /B&oCStu.” 

This is the authority cited by the learned 
commentator; it is said that the female bards got a 
present of elephants not for themselves but for a 
different purpose, but w’hat was that other purpose 
is not stated in the verse Quoted above* There is 
no other reference in it to either the Kdsars or the 
mango tree- But any how Mr. Kagava Iyengar 
has chosen to link this allusidh to the one in 
Kuruntogai-262- The elephants thus got, were 
tied to the mango tree, in the absence of Nannan 
and needless to say, the tree was - broken and 
uprooted by the elephants. The tree, thus fallen 
was hewn for fuel by the peasants of the country- 
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side and carried away ; this was the stratagem 
employed by the K6sars to destroy the mango tree. 
It is said, that by this the Kdsars also wanted to 
see whether Nannan would put to death all the 
female-bards who tied the elephants to the tree. 
This is highly fanciful for the girl got only death 
and not life by the mango. 

But the belief that the fruits of certain trees 
had the property of giving long life was prevalent 
in those days. We read in Purananuru of how 
AthikamSn, came into possession of the fruit of an 
Emblic myrobalan (Nelli) fetched from the top of a 
mountain and presented it to the venerable Tamil 
poetess Avvaiy&r, as he wanted her to live for a 
very long time, instead of eating it himself. 

....Q^^«5r6af?2feo£j 

Qu(^Ld9s& Q&ir&fBTL— 

S/Si&SbD Q&G)68 jX (8j/6hur 

pwp eBfledreor&fS 

JFtrjB 6&BB& QKJtL&fip fS&arQttJ, ** 

(Purananuru-91) 

Tithian, a ruling prince or Vel, was cherishing 
a Punnai tree (the Mast- wood) as his sacred pro* 
tected tree. The tree was standing at Kurukkai. 
Anni, another Vel, had a long-standing grudge 
against Tithian. There is a place called Anniku<Jj 
to this day, near Mayavaram. This was Anni’s 
residence. One day he proceeded to destroy the 
Punnai of Tithian. Evvi, the Vel of Vaippur, 
getting scent of this, interceded and admonished 



him not to provoke a war in such a rash manner 
with Tithian. His words fell on deaf ears Anni 
marched straight to Kurukkai. The Punnai was 
seen standing in full bloom and in the war that 
ensued, between Anni and Tithian, the Punnai was 
hacked to pieces. 

Mr* A, Narayanasamy Iyer, the commentator 
of Nayrinai, has identified this Kurukkai with that 
which is found near Nandipuravinnakaram or 
Nathan koil. But Tithian’s Kurukkai can rightly 
be said to be that.which is situated near Tiruthurai- 
pundi. There one can find a streatch of land, about 
2 squire miles of elevated ground, lying unculti- 
vated. It is covered with Punnai trees. This can 
be seen even to-da'y. There are two ruined Siva 
temples- signifying that the Site was once a flourish- 
ing city. After the destruction ' of that sacred 
Punnai tree at that famous battle of Kurukkai, 
that city also was ruined and to this day the place 
is wearing a sombre and desolate appearance. There 
are many shrines of Aiyan&rs. These -Aiyanars 
represent only the hero-stones installed in memory 
of the heroes ^whO fell in that Fatoous battle of 
Kurukkai. Many of those. Aiyan&rs have; got the 
significant natne of Sirai-mee^ar (Deliverer of 
Captives). A glance at the place will convince us 
that it ought to have been the Kurukkai referred 
to in the Sangam Works, as belonging to Tithian. 
There are a large number of springs or pools at the 
spot. The presence of the Punnai trees and its 
deserted appearance will remove the last shadow 
of doubt regarding the identity of the place. 
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•* pfearedi (Bjjp&tto&u LjpmpSaop $£$3iu&>r 
QfUrmteaBfkb QpqgQppdo gjnSliULt ussareoaRu 
LfakSsor (&)«*> p& <3 <G$irear 6 a>p mutQjRmjir 

Kjir/ruiQgfgub QuHGp” (Akananuru-45) 

** ^jeoreoP {&)jgnse9>&u upmpSso^ gSjSjuear 
Qp/reoresfitibo QpQ£Qpp& j&lBbju ueoareodfaj 
is ear got / r QuimeSleaenru LjearSsor.” (A kananuru-245) 

“ LttJmQmqg mmsuuiSip udb< 3 lsu& sre&aff 

stuwLfdl mearQuur ifii Mjt—desmf Lni—Btanresr 
Qu/reareofleaanr mjjnneo/rtj LfearSssr QeuaoSp 
Qujt(*)P eueareafl Quit go 

(Akananuru-426) 

“ tSfsaredhfth Qutfliu earmt^nw gQq^uBmj 

a00Qc_/0 Qtumpir Qu/r^mea-p Qprffipp 

l^StSbot «0qpu>ib (Sura).’* (Naryipai— 180) 

From these allusions we understand that the 
Punnai of Tithian was standing from the very- 
ancient times and Anni was mad after taking hold 
of that tree and in that wild attempt he laid down 
his life. 

In Puran&nuru-23, poet Kall&danSr says that 
the PSndyan king, Neduncheilyan, the Hero of 
TalaiyalankSnam,:Cut with his axe all the protected 
trees that stood in every town of his enemy’s 
territory. From this we can infer that every town 
had protected trees in those times in the Tamil 
country. 

“ Vadi navil naviyam pAithaiin urthorum 

Kadi maram tujahkia kS.vum.” 

(PuranAnuru-23) 
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Once Ch6}an Kulamuixattu-Tuhcia Killi Valavan 
besieged the city of Karuvur, the capital of the 
Chera king* Karuvur was a beautifully laid-out 
city, whose walls were washed by the crystal 
waters of An-Porunai. Fragrant groves with 
lustrous flowers and protected trees were smiling 
on either bank of the river, on whose stainless 
sands young girls played and gambolled in groups. 
Getting scent of the siege, the Chera king in great 
fear shut himself within the city fort and did not 
stir out to give battle to the invader. ‘ 'the Chdla 
straightaway "proceeded to cut all the protected 
trees in the groves of the Chera king. In spite of 
all the alarming cries and the crash of the trees, 
the white-livered Chera did not dare to make his 
appearance and resist. Alattur Kilar, in a nice 
little poem admonished the Chdla not to wage any 
war with that coward of a king. 

14 Adunai yayinum vidunai ySyinum 
Ni alantharithi nin puraimai varkdr 
Ceriari-c cilambir kurunthodi makalir 
Polamcey kalangir terriySdurn 
Tannan Porunai venmanal citaiya-k 
Karunkai-k kollan arahcey yavvli 
Neduhkai naviyam paithalin nilaiyajinthu 
Vee kamal nedun cinai pulamba-k kSvutorum 
Kadi maram tadiyum 6cai tannur 
Nedu matil varaippir kadi manai iyamba 
Anginitiruntha venthanodlngu nin 
Cilaittar raurasam karahga 
Malaittanai enbatu nanuttaka vudaittS. 

(PuranSnuru-26) 
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This illustrates the ancient practice of felling 
down the protected trees as a challenge to the 
enemy to give battle. The poet Karikkannanar of 
K&virippumpattinani advised P&ndyan Ilavantikaip- 
pa$i Tunciya NanmSran not to cut the protected 
trees of his enemies as they were not strong 
enough even to serve as pillars for tying his 
mighty elephants. 

“ Onnar-c-cekuppinum cekukka ennath66m 
Kadimaram ta<Jital dmbu nin 
Nedu nal ySnaikku-k katith&rrave. ” 

(Purananuru—57) 

It was considered as unmitigated shame and 
degradation for one’s heroism if another’s elephant 
was tied to his protected tree. It was~the practice 
for a victorious king to tie his elephants to his 
enemy’s protected trees and then destroy them. 
We also read of one poet Peruncitranar, who taught 
Prince Velim&n a lesson on the virtue of liberality 
by tyitfg to his protected tree a huge elephant 
which he got as a present from the great Kumanan- 

“ Iravalar puravalai nfyum allai 
Puravatar iravalar-k killaiyum allar 
Iravalar unmaiyum kSpini ninnmvk 
Kadimaram varuntha-t taptu yam pipitta 
Nedunal y§.nai em paricil 
Kaduman tdnral celval y^ne. ” 

(PuranSnuru-l 62) 

Tying an elephant to the enemy’s sacred and 
protected tree was the consummation of a glorious 
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and clear victory. This is clearly expressed in 
Pathirruppattu — IV- 3 . 

The owner of the tree would guard it as his 
cherished life, with all the force under his command* 
The capture of the guarded tree by the enemy was 
construed as a catastrophe. The guarding troops 
would lay down their lives rather than forsake 
the tree. The falling of the tree into enemy’s hands 
was deemed also as a public calamity. Even kings 
who waged wars for the hand of princess, were said 
to have victoriously tied their elephaftts to the 
protected trees. 

“.Vet^a venthanum venchinattinane 

Kadavana kalippivaj. tandaiyum ceyy&n 

Oliru mukattentia veengu todi maruppiy 

Kaliru kadimaram cera cerntha 
• * 

Oliru vel maravarum vaimulttanare 
Iyavarum ariya-p palliyam karanga 
A 11116, perumpetu urrandru ivvarunkadi 

mutur.** 

(Purananuru- 336 ) 

Any tree might happen to be the sacred pro- 
tected tree of a king. The kings were proud of 
making their war-drums from the wood sliced from 
the protected trees in the groves of their enemies 
which they destroyed in war. The Kadambu tree, 
(a sea-side Indian Oak) was held by a chief, 
Kaluvul by name, in an island in the west coast, as 
his guarded tree. Imayavaramban Nedunchera- 
latan, an ancient Chera king, led a naval expedition 
against Kaluvul and bombarded his island fortress. 

10 
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The protected tree of Kadambu was zealously 
guarded by the defenders. But Imayavaramban 
overcame all resistance, hewed that Kadamba tree 
and caused a war-drum to be made out of its wood. 
This glorious achievement of Imayavaramban is 
commemorated both in Path irru ppattu and 
Silappadik&ra m. 

“ loa dst- 

SL-UDUJPI^ fifUjb CDhu fit J6»thu(& &WJ6BT uSs» T.” 

(Pathirrupattu-II-7) 
“ &«*&£!(*)& Q&ir&diu GsueSiL 

L-esarm asL-ihi3e5r (t pqpQppe* fStp-mjp 

QurQQprQas&tu fStu <ss(tpe^&r ypwQu jbjn” 

(Path irru pa tt u-1 1-8) 
** Q&eueu/r Qtuoo&w tQedm^m jrjptuu 

Lj6Rfr i ggJl£l(p 

i&CBsft&jD ‘Mr Mpu> Quturisjgi i 

*ffi tE&of>a/ Quires ^fsre&srQ&ireorjpi 
QpffGfbriBfiS) ®/duc 3 spsturmp ^aasBso 
u&trQiDtr&B Qpirth&tu jSseiryasi mL~thi9&r 
d5i£-U-J60>l Qp(LpQpfB6* &l8tU GguGTJL/ 

QweorQjDpI Qp^pm^uSsutsr Q&tup Qeu&Gunr 

Birffif mpcQ ^apjr wrr&jb 
Gluts® pirSsoi^ G^sreo/r^.** 

(Pathiirupattu-II-(l)) 

“ mt-wLf Qpped pif.B0 «©^^«w GaimGp.** 

(Path irru pa ttu-II-(2)) 

i 

The drum made out of this Kadambu tree must 
have been a very big one for it seemed to have 
produced an uproarious resounding noise when 
played upon. 
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44 ^/t&hQuq^ib pir$ssr£ G& poor pear 

lot do «z_ (?6»/rcl^L« st—ihu jppf&tu fbjSaj 
cj«BT 69 gr«a>u> Qpjr& 6 or 4sedbr68orgd/rm pedresr 

«fi^/«D<a/. ,, (Akan&nuru-347) 

“ euGOwu® Qpw&JD GiFpooirpesr 
(tpmS Grirtliguds 

(Akarianuru-127) 

jgi&Gmir aj/rQsr&r eQesrtQ QarrasiG&ir 
<&($Qpm%irp j&gjpfdtL/edbr 
(ipirexjfKBuj/rtrp pBao&Q&ebr jpt 

«5BX — ixtLfQpjS do ptgL/BjS «©<g5^«a r Qpesr&Gsr 

Q*<5>& 0^jr<a>/r^«5r.” (Pathin"upattu-II-(20)) 

This brilliant victory of Imayavaramban was 
claimed as a renowned family tradition and thus 
the term Destroyer of KLadambu, became a here- 
ditary family title of all the Chera kings. So all 
the successors of Imayavaramban and their lineage 
were also credited with the fame of destroying the 
Kadambu, whereas it was only Imayavaramban 
who achieved that unique success. 

u>ir&ir GeusSlds si—thQu/rihs 
euiresr&iir m^etr m&o&jb ‘.if kj 
« uir68T6uir Gfisirek’jpdo tuirtutu/ru. (3«/r«® # 5.' , 

(Silappadikaram-XXV) 

Qu/flAfl &rrea/60 tgy&gmh” 

(Silappadik&ram—XXVlII) 

This eventful and unforgettable expedition 
into the sea-island which ended in the destruction 
of that protected tree of Kadambu provided some 
of the happiest moments of popular rejoicings and 
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e^en young girls in their games, while playing on 
their swings, or pounding millet, sang proudly of 
this thrilling victory. 

“ 65 / wLf QppeOpujLtbp &tr 6 V 96 cksru uiriqLS 

0 i _ as /««}65 QmQma me&r&i/Dfp 6utri—rrGu>tr 

** mL-.m&(&£6irir& (S^fugst tst—thQu/Stsp 6utnr£&s>p 
* 

ui—trisp iQgoix) (Butnrpp u/tl-Ggs utri—ei” 

(Silappadik&ram-XXIX) 

This Kacjambu tree which was destroyed by 
Imayavaramban was said to b& young always and 
never grew old. The commentator Adiy&rkunallar 
says that this Radambu possessed vicious and 
treacherous properties and so was standing without 
any change. His words are : 

if Gu^&'ipirso SpSearjD ^sjrasditair, Qfiui3&sr ji$ 

^ 0 /s/rer Qurras iSearjo <$/_/£/-/.” 

This is the one solitary instance wherein we 
get this idea. Anyhow we can infer from this that 
this Ka4ambu was a supernatural tree and Imaya- 
varamban had to remove that tree as it spelt 
disaster to the peace of his state. That is also the 
reason why this tree has been called A&ahgudai-k- 
Ka^ambu in Pathiryuppattu-IX-8. 

** QP&0& (Hpeuor , si &L-.tbQu/3iB&fresr 

LDsarsortr ( G<fjt6st sustr tr ik gEekr 

(Silappadikaram-XVlI) 

Pajaiyan* the king of Mdhur, held a neem tree 
as his protected one. When Senkuftuvan defeated 
him, he cut that tree into pieces and carried them 



home on carts to make drams out of them. The 
carts were drawn by elephants and the ropes for 
the carts were spun out of the hair, removed from 
the heads of the wives of Palaiyan. 

CSunT3h.iT uear&frear Qptr&iBi Q&irestsr® 

QmCBQuir L$ U68a8&&6U6BT ( SaiULjQp&SO j5ip.l5jp 

QpiT3rQ<S=lU QplT&@& SO ^ 1 * lf - 

Qiun-ri^ea>m ajiupp” (Pathirrupattu— V-4) 

‘‘ <sQ jdgoCSsuld ujpj&p 

Ql7(5@5^.s3t« (Pathirrupattu-V-9) 

Ssot <Seuihi9e&r 

Qpra ojr QpQgQp&GO & uSiuu uemsafi 

6Ufre€se>{p isjpuhtjeo Qu&mu^r 

uGDeSagtB &h-/SfS6BT Qpjrjb@uj/rjb 
@<®5<^ir QeVfT(l£>60>SS gftSLtp. ** 

(Pathirrupattu-V-Patikam) 

That margosa tree of Palaiyan must have been 
of gigantic size as to require elephants to draw its 
wood. It is said to have had a flourishing growth 
of leaves and tall thick branches. 

“ Lj&upKjesr ^ea>ffiutS&> QiniSlBiGasrLl.® 

CS euut-iQp so Qeumjgieurrtt eueOjm tpij 

(SuiTIB6B)jB4B &6&Sr6Blf)u Qui {T6V)fl)lu” 

(Silappadikaram-XXVII) 

This kind of tree worship is universally found 
all over the world. To give only but one instance, 
the Lithuanians revered remarkable oaks and other 
great shady trees, from which they received 
oracular responses. Some of them maintained 
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holy groves about their villages or houses, where 
even to break a twig would have been a sin. Apart 
from the bare evidence of the existence of the 
KSvanmaram or protected trees and the anxious 
determination of the enemies regarding their 
destruction, we are not able to glean anything 
more concerning the object and the manner of 
worshipping them. 


The shade of the cotton-wood, the greatest tree 


in the valley of the Upper Missouri, is supposed 


The Unnam 
Tree. 


to possess an intelligence which, if 
properly approached, may help the 
Red Indians in certain undertakings. 


The silk-cotton trees which rear their enormous 


trunks to a stupendous height, far out-topping all 
the other trees of the forest, are regarded with 


reverence throughout West Africa, from the 
Senegal to the Niger, and are believed to be the 
abode of a god or spirit. Among the Ewe-speaking 
peoples of the Slave-coast, the indwelling god of 
this giant of the forest goes by the name of Huntin- 
Trees in which he especially dwells — for it is not 
every silk-cotton tree that he thus honours — are 
surrounded by a girdle of palm-leaves; and sacri- 
fices of fowls are laid against the foot of the tree* 
A tree marked by such a girdle of palm-leaves may 
not be cut down or injured in any way ; and even 
silk-cotton trees which are not supposed to be 
animated by Huntin, may not be felled unless the 
woodman first offers a sacrifice of fowls and palm- 


oil to purge himself of the proposed sacrilege. 
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This worship of the silk-cotton tree in other 
parts of the globe resembles a strange and unique 
custom practised in the ancient Tamil country. 
This is the practice of worshipping the Unnam 
tree, which in olden times was invoked for granting 
blessings and good omens for kings proceeding 
to the battle-field. The Tamil scholars and commen- 
tators have not yet rightly identified this tree. In 
Malabar the silk-cotton tree, Ilavam, is called 
Unnam. Whereas the Tamils have forgotten now 
about thq .vejry identity of the Unnam tree, it is 
gratifying to note that Malayalam, an off-shoot of 
Tamil, has preserved that term and has "applied 
that, tc* the silk-cotton tree. But the Unnam ti*ee, 
revered by the ancient Tamilians, must have been 
a different one, for it has been described as a small 
tree with small leaves and yellow-coloured flowers, 
whereas the silk-cotton or Ilavam tree is a big one 
with red flowers. In Tolkdppiam, Porulaihik&ram, 
Sutram 60, we come across the line, 

“ UdS udal venthadukkia unna nilaiyum.” 
Nacein&rkiniar, in his commentary says, that it 
was the custom to worship the Unnam tree for 
giving victory to a king. This tree was devotedly 
revered for its uufailing prophetic attributes. The 
king or his people in times of war appealed to this 
tree to bloom in emerald verdure and umbrage, 
as a token of victory to the king. 

“ Qpssresrisi (^ea>y}Kjajd a (SairQu-iOr Qld mu peril «5r 
jptesr 65T W3 (&}6B>yjQajfreQ jB G rriUz — Loesreortnires 

Q&/T6BT jp Qar&DMJirSssr Qtumpfkar 

Qojear jgt esetra Qa/rerr^ G>la& QajiBjp.” 

(Haccinarkiniar’s commentary) 
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Another poet calls upon the Unnam tree to 
shoot forth its tender leaves as his king had won 
the war. 

“ p/rSsorp QjS/rQayimirear &uQtj@l/riB& 

Qpesrssnr suGstsnBi&ir fi~ QpjretxjrQp^ists — to ssresr^ib 
ffQt~.&ir£ rdf&l t9a>6$eQ/B flir/r i&tLjiSlsBr 
G?«/rQ*__a>/r Qpmesrm < 55 *® 

(Purapporul Venba Malai-243) 

If the tree put forth new and tender leaves 
then the king was sure to succeed. On the other 
hand, if the tree began to fade and wither, then the 
king would get defeat only. The enemies of 
NArmudicheral, a Chera king, wanted to win a 
victory over him and so they consulted the Unnam 
tree in their place. The tree, instead of blooming, 
faded and dried, predicting defeat for them. 

* e Lfesrmir&iarsargri &/riu” (Pathirrupattu-40) 

As Nalahkijli was called Putpagai in Pura- 
naLnuru—68, so also Kapilar calls SelvakkaduhkS- 
VSliathan as Unnattupagaivan in Pathirrupattu-61, 
meaning thereby, that victory was always his 
whether the Unnam tree which had gold-coloured 
flowers and tiny leaves, signified success by 
blooming or defeat by withering. The term 
Unnattu-pagaivan may be taken also to mean that 
Valiathan never favoured the superstitious idea of 
consulting the Unnam tree but straightaway 
entered into the battle-field, without observing any 
omens. Another construction put on this phrase 
by some scholars is that Valiathan destroyed all 
Unnam trees he came across, so that they ‘might 
hot be of any use to his enemies. 
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“ Qu/rearatfl ear sir ear o 

Lfear&ir fpiebresrpjpu uesi&euesr,” 

(Pathirrupattu-61) 

Apart from this Unnam tree, if any big tree, 
of luxurious growth and fine foliage, suddenly 
began to wither and drop its leaves, then the 
people were agitated and took it as a bad omen. 

4 * Qu0U)r4) $8cko*9 Qs&rtSimQtBfr® t-ijbjDtajib." 

(Puran&nfiru-4 1) 

The withering of a branch or trunk of a sacred 
tree was enough tp spread consternation through- 
out that locality. It was Construed as a dismal 
portent that- spelt some impending -^public disaster 
or calamity. This idea seems to have been a 
common one among the ancient peoples throughout 
the world. In Rome, for instance, as Plutarch says 
whenever a sacred tree appeared to a passer-by to 
be drooping, he set up a hue and cry, which was 
echoed by the people in the street and soon a 
crowd might be seen running helter-skelter from 
all sides with buckets of water, as if they were 
hastening to put out a fire. 


Thus, we have seen a little about the Unnam* 


the prognosticator. Here, the foreshowing pror 


The Tree as 
the Judge 


perties of the Unnam are attributed 
to the tree itself and no other spirit 
or defity is visualised or conjured as 


occupying that tree. Besides trees being worshipped 


as astrological oracles, they were also reverentially 
approached as judges* for the revelation of truth 


u 
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in* a given case or when the village elders were at 
their wit’s end to decide whether the accused was 
the real culprit. It was generally believed that 
trees would not brook any sinner and especially, a 
perjurer to sit under their shade. The trees would 
immediately fade and wither ; and if a perjurer 
seeks the shade of a tree, it would at once 
catch fire. This was the general attribute of any 
sacred tree. We get a reference to this in Kalitogai. 
There a lady-love was pining in separation. She 
could not restrain her feelings of loneliness. 
Whenever she heard the cooing of the kuyil 
(Indian Cuckoo), her heart began to burn like the 
tree under whose shade a perjurer was sitting. She 
melted into teaTs and complained thus *. — 

M pr&frujL. * 90 a»(Sj* 9 a> eQeifiuueyu) 

tQfiait^'F/rpeu/r fltnw t&stojDuQuesrweik ix>s9>puu^m 
asfiQuraj/spirear SyStr^n/SB' lc s ihCou treed tiseQssreu/rip. 
GrftQufTj&fi QajearQ&jr^^^ Qeweue&Q&iuCSesfr” 

(Kalitogai-34) 

[ When the kuyil, after feeding fat on the 
pollen— dust of the Kan chi blossoms (River portia) 
begins to call (in shady groves ), I try to screen 
the cruelty of my husband, who has dared to 
depart from me ; (but it is of no use) the grief 
burning within, singes my heart and leaves me 
bereft of the grace without, like a tree under 
whose shade a perjurer has stopped, catches fire. ] 

* 

The simile is very apt here, since the heroine 
also tries to hide the truth of the guilt of the hero 
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like a person who perjures in public court. When 
the perjurer enters the shade of a tree, it bursts 
into flames, and the truth comes out. So also, when 
she tries to suppress the guilt, which was tem- 
porary desertion on the part of the hero, from 
knowing to the outside world, her heart like the 
tree, bursts into flames and proclaims the guilt of 
her lover to othei*s. Others could glean the inner 
fire of her grief and its cause by seeing her withered 
beauty. 

There is* one other instance in Akananuru 
where it is said that the help of a tree was sought 
to decide whether an accused person was really 
guilty or not. At Kallur, a fair and flourishing > 
town, a villainous man was charged with the very 
serious crime of outraging the modesty of a young 
girl. The accused denied the charge by a solemn 
oath. No other valid evidence was available in the 
case. Under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case and in view of the blackness of the crime 
charged » the magistrates invoked the aid of the 
man<Jram tree. The process was simple. The 
accused was made to stand under the verdure of 
the man<Jram tree. A big crowd was watching the 
proceedings with rapt attention and tense feelings. 
Suddenly a branch just over the head of the 
accused, covered with fine foliage, burst into flames 
and shed ashes on his head. A cry of astonishment 
escaped from the lips of the onlookers. The guilt 
was known and the accursed mis-creant was found 
guilty. 
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** Qpr&Lf&ffi £« 9>/d&jS um^teu 

S0U>uu>^ ut—tjm>uu Qtjr^ubQuauir « 

(§j)iU3meir ^gb&b&ld BiOJtSiu 

m jpesfi «r«r ettrjSQiu QettresrjD 
fSip* vfim Q«f<§ 5(3 GrjdaJi mu./r^ii 
Qpfilvurir QuQ^dfSdor Q&flhuu ujbjfi 
&jpp&g>u QutUjS ^!r 6&T 6S>fD 
cffjlNFr mes>wojp pirir ui 9 gptm QutfKSj#.” 

{ Akan§,nuru- 256 X 

We have already seen that every Man<Jram 
had a sacred tree in ancient Tamilnfid and that 
village courts were held under its shade, in the 
public place- So in some extraordinary cases the 
village headmen invoked the aid of the deity 
residing in the sacred tree to solve the problems. 
We can also learn from this that how the people 
detested the offence of perjury, that how even trees 
hated and suffered at the approach of the perjurer 
on whose head the wrath of heaven would visit at 
any cost- 

We also come across a kindred form of worship 
in Tamil literature, viz., the worship of the Kainthu, 

It is very well described in Pattirrap- 
tfU^X P* lai - The Ch 6 l a King,, KarikSla 

the Great, employed the women 
captives brought from the lands he con- 
quered, in sanctuaries where the Kanthu was 
worshipped. These sanctuaries were found in 

public places, the mandrams, which also served as 

* 

resting places for strangers. These captive women 
who were thus employed for holy services, cleansed 



the shrines With cow-dung water, offered flowers to 
the Kanthu, the object of worship in the shrine and 
in the evening* after a sacred bath, tended the 
lamps in the shrine. The lamps were burning 
throughout the night without being extinguished. 
Hence these lights were called Nand& Vilakku* 
This Kanthu was worshipped by a large number of 
people daily. 

“ Qmjr£&sru) u U3 &g$ (i ^mr®0f>p Qpys® 
tuts j® u31rtZ.19.uj ism&ir e 9 err d Sear 
ineasr&fsB QtDftgmes (Swj&lj ue&irQ&ryz 
eviiueef m &0jpea>t—.tj Qu>rf3a9e».” 

(Pattinappalai— 246-249) 

What was this Kanthu? From other references 
we are led to understand that it was a stump of 
wood, called also thari or pillar of wood. We 
have seen in the earlier pages how sacred trees 
were grown in the m&ndjums* A. tree sacred or 
otherwise would live only for a certain number of 
years and then die. When a tree which was held 
sacred and worshipped, thus faded, withered and 
perished, it did not cease to be sacred and so the 
worship was carried on. The withered tree would 
wear away with the passing of time and there 
would come a stage when its bottom stem alone, in 
the form of a stump or post would be remaining. 
The devotees of the tree 'seemed to have taken 
particular care in preserving this last vestige of the 
tree-spirit by constructing a platform* around it 
and covering it with a roof to protect it from wind 
and rain. This remnant of the once flourishing 
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tree was likened to the post to which an elephant 
was ordinarily tied and was called Kanthu or pillar. 
Thus shrines for Kanthu cropped up throughout 
the country in course of time. 

The ancients also believed that to keep a 
spirit dwelling in a stump of decayed tree, the 
usual offerings and worship should be carried on 
regularly and their cessation would make the spirit 
desert its original abode. Thus when \frars came 
and a wholesale exodus had taken place in a town 
or village which had been overrun by the invaders, 
there would be nobody to offer' pujas to those 
spirits which resided in the Kanthu and so those 
spirits also were believed to have deserted those 
places. 

“ «6$Q<s(X£> tern pm sm&eQi — ” (Purananuru--52) 

“ Ltur^pirtL asiigjesr 

&-6s>$i9euir QuirJ£t9 eumi^t^L^ &jprir 
ma iLt-jeQ LOjD&p rssr> ensfit.' UjL&n&Lj 

ftpfjpQtu Qutr£hu&s>u lu/rao&gi.” 

(Akan anuru-287) 

Lf&eSeu/r Qutrf£ia9p 

mt—etfLl (Su/rSiu <s 

(Akananuru-307) 

As this wooden remnant also was subject to 
decay and so threatened to disappear ultimately, 
stone pillars were employed in their stead and the 
worship was carried on, because the devotees 
thought that some object was necessary for the 
deity to pervade and persist to live at the spot and 
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confer benedictions on its worshippers. The people 
found in the stone pillar an imperishable residence 
for the tree-spirit. Thus gradually the worship of 
stone pillars became a common feature in the 
country. These stone posts that replaced the 
vanishing wooden post were -worshipped and in 
many cases their original trees might have been for- 
gotten. As these stone pillars stood alone at public, 
places where the cattle of the village used tograze- 
they formed convenient objects for the cows to rub 
their backs against. Hence these posts, were also 
called ( A-theendu-kurri ’ ( These 
stone pillars were later worshipped as Kanthali 
and Siva Linga. 

Siva Linga is the glorious symbol of the Tran- 
scendence of Siva- Any attempt to connect that. 
Glorious Form with phallic worship is but mis- 
chievous and misleading. The modern tendency to 
impute any such significance to Linga form of 
worship is to be strongly deprecated. It is indeed 
deplorable to find even some Saivites reading such 
a meaning into the Linga worship. 

There is irrefutable evidence to show that the 
Linga worship came into being for the first time 
in the Tamil country only, and it dates back to 
several thousands of years. The original name for 
Siva Linga in Tamil was Kanthali. Kanthali has 
been described as the Supreme Divine Essence that 
transcends all form, shape, attachment and affec- 
tions and is sustained by Itself. It is the Supreme 
•Primal Deity of the Tamils, viz , Siva. Siva was 
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the Supreme God of gods whom the ancient Tamils 
worshipped. He is called Maluval Nediy6n in 
Maduraikanchi. So Siva was also called Kanthali, 
as transcending all forms. All will agree this is 
also the idea enshrined in the worship of the Siva 
Linga. Kanthali has been described as follows : 

‘‘ ^iresr^suir QtauQt-ur/^tL^i^ 

&a irQuesr£)6sr Q /D^^irssrjpi iBe&rum psn&ppQirir 
euirdiQuiiriflutrGor Quuuujir sm LD&srpprr sscfSlt&fDm p 

gxtutmwajjBir &ri—/r.” 

“ Standing by Itself, propless. and formless, 

For all things ‘Tis the mainstay, Eternal Bliss , 
Transcending word, deed, thought, wisdom’s 
’Tis the Pure Stainless Light.” [ flight; 

Diverse views have been put forward in expla- 
nation of this Kanthali. Manjr of them are fanciful 
and far-fetched. To my view it appears that a 
simpler and a more direct analysis of the compound 
word Kanthali would provide an easy and correct 
solution. Kanthali consists of two words, ‘Kanthu* 
and * Ali \ We know what a Kanthu is. It means 
the stump of a tree. The Tamils from time im- 
memorial had been worshipping trees. When a 
sacred tree had fallen or dried up by withering,* its 
devotees preserved the stump or the trunk of that 
tree and continued their worship. This wooden 
stump was called Kanthu and its worship 
Kanthudainilai. But this wooden stump also 
cannot be proof against the ravages of time and 
would soon wear out and vanish. When it thus 
disappeared in course of time, a stone post or 
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pillar was installed in its place and worshipped in 
memory of the former Kanthu. This stone was 
called Kanthali, ‘ Ali * in Tamil means 'to destroy * 
and Kanthli means the successor or substitute 
that appears after the destruction of Kanthu, a 
suitable name indeed ! This substituted stone post 
later took the form of Siva Linga. and Kanthali 
was the name given to it in ancient Tamil land* 
The broad base that forms the. lower part of the 
Linga m is the pedestal on which the stone pillar 
or Kanthali is made to stand- Later, in course of 
ti me»?oc9aVeifien ce and the mode of worship, consist- 
ing of several holy ablutions, necessitated a groove 
to be dug round. circular base to receive 
the holy water and pass it on to the side of the 
receptacle specially built for the purpose in a part 
of the shrine. Artistic taste also was brought into 
play in beautifying the Siva Linga in an ornate 
style in certain cases- This is the only plausible 
interpi'etation of the origin of the cult of Linga 
worship ; for even the remotest idea of phallism is 
revolting to the fine and cultured sensibilities of 
the Dravidian race. 

The people in the Southern parts, especially 
in the , Tirunelveli District, hold as sacred the 

co-coanut tree, the peepul tree 
(Arasamaram) and the neem tree. 
They call the co-coanut tree as 
Tennampillai ( Q^ekesrthtS&rSsfr ) and protect it like 
a child. The removal of this tree is considered to 
be a sin and the superstition. is that there will be 
an instant death in the family of the man who 
u 
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causes the cocoanut tree to be cut. Even iri 
Northern India the cocoanut is revered to 
this day and is esteemed to be one of the most sacred 
fruits. * There it is called Sriphala or the fruit of 
Sri, the goddess of prosperity. Thousands and 
thousands of cocoanuts are offered every day and 
the number is increased during festive occasions 
in Hindu temples throughout India. The deity 
which takes a heavy toll of cocoanuts is Ganesh, 
in front of whom a large number of cocoanut are 
smashed every day. This is called Vidalai or 
Soorai-icluthal. It is the general belief that the 
breaking of cocoanuts is the easiest and the surest 
way to propitiate this elephant-god and win his 
favour. But it must be noted that the worship of 
Ganesh or Vi nay aka was introduced into the Tamil 
country only in the sixth or seventh century and 
it has now become a very popular god. 

When a cocoanut is broken before a god, it 
must break into two nice halves If it breaks at a 
tangent with its eyes injured or is found " to be 
rotten inside, it is believed to be the foreshadowing 
of some serious trouble or mishap. This wrong 
breaking of the cocoanut will be the forerunner of 
some calamity to the devotee who offered that 
cocoanut. Bo some people deliberately avoid 
presenting any cocoanut to gods genei'ally, because 
of their fear that it might break in the wrong 
way, thereby bringing untold miseries. From this 
we can imagine the gravity attached to the practice 
of culling out omens from the breaking of cocoanuts. 



It will be useful to note here that the Wanika 
of Eastern Africa fancy that the coeoanut tree 
(as also every other tree) has its spirit ; “ the 
destruction of a coeoanut tree is regarded as 
equivalent to matricide, because that tree gives 
them life and nourishment, as a mother does her 
child.” 


In the extreme south of the Tamil land, the 
navel-strings of all new-born babes and also those 

of the calves are bundled up in straw 
ora bas ket and are used to be hung 
upon the branches of banian trees; 
u§ bally this is done on those trees which are stand- 
ing near a cemetry or cremation-ground- This is 
an age-long custom but the reason for doing so 
remains still obscure. This custom is also prevalent 
among the Tuhoe tribe of Maoris. They ascribe 
a specific potentiality to such trees that are asso- 
ciated with the navel-strings of definite mythical 
ancestors, as indeed the navel-strings of all children 
used to be huug upon them down to quite recent 
times. They believe that such trees have the 
power of making women fruitful. A barren woman 
had to embrace such a tree with her arms, and she 
received a male or female child according as she 
embraced the east or the west side of the tree. 


The Karpaga is a mythological tree in the 
ethyreal world of Indra and is said to yield what- 
ever one wished to have. This tree 


The Karpagaxn. 


is closely connected with the wor- 


ship of Indra which was prevalent in the Tamil 
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country just before and after the Christian era* 
This tree is not to be found anywhere on earth but 
literary evidence is not wanting to prove that huge 
temples were built for this tree and worshipped 
with great devotion. During the festival "of Indra 
the temple of the Karpaga tree was gaily decorated 
and festooned with large flags. 

“ pmuQiu Q as trek an & & CS&;/r i ' / & 

wm&eo Qx($)kiQ<55/np- mrgpsjD 

(SilappadikSram-V-145-146) 

The temple of the Karpaga tree was worshipped 
as the shrine of Iiidra. * This tree was called the 
tree of the celestial beings or devas and Indra was 
supposed to be pleased to reside in that tree. People 
in distress worshipped this temple to have their 
grievances set right- 

u JtfLinnr (2«/r to.” 

(Silappadikaram-IX-9) 

The temple of the Kaypaga tree was always 
associated with the temple of Vajra (the mace of 
Indra), which was built in juxta-position, adjacent 
to the other. These two temples were built with 
high towers which looked prominent in a landscape 
view of the city of Puhar or Kaviripumpattinam, 
the sea-port capital of the Chdla kingdom. The 
author of Mandmekalai metaphorically compares 
the huge edifices of those two shrines to the bulging 
bust of the damsel Ptth&r. 

** Qm6?r«S(5 Q&rrtLu. 

Qw$Qjrfd\Qjr/rw£luj «j ©rftar a/esr^p&o.” 

( Ma^imekalai- V -11 4-115 



It will indeed kindle our curiosity to know 
how the Karpaga tree was installed in temples to 
be worshipped while it is known that it was not of 
the mundane growth hut was the special property of 
the Heaven, This can, easily be answered by a study 
of the later day works- Vikrama Chdla (1118-1136) 
is said: to have covered the roof of the Dancing Hall 
of Chidambarain, the shrine of Sri Natar&ja, with 
gold and installed in the temple Kaypaga trees 
made of gold. 


“ tk-jB&ir £§}«BTLJir<urip 



fsssr ^0«i«rr Qucu trr p Ot^FtCi^ad^t^p 
P QfyS&U e&UlbQuFTfl) Ut!f&9d Qppt&r P 

Q&thQu/rp aspudsp Q&rr® ufi** ^earesrQpib 

jDjtiredstifrjX&fr Qeu/reiR Qap &jta>wpjst, 9 

(South Indian Inscriptions, Vol.V, "No. 458, page 177) 


A-part from this inscriptional evidence, the son 
of Vikrama ChSla, Kuldtunga II (1133-1146,) is said 
to have installed golden trees of the Kaypaga in 
the Chidambaram temple. 


«* J^pUS 6»-T«S5 C BlGSTISp 

aspu& mfSirtsjpeu 

(Kuldtunga Ch61an Ula- 105-1 12) 

The glittering Raypaga image of burnishing gold 
was dazzling with super brilliance. I^Sjar&ja 
Chdla II (1146-1 162), son of Kuldtunga II, is also 
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credited with the grand deed of placing Kai^jaga 
trees* made of gold in the temple of Nataraja at 
Chidambaram. 

“ JS2«>3jo mjGrQ&ffi mpum 

Af«Kv mesrthQup mimpwear martfiQtu” 

(Thakkay agapar ani-804) 

Sundara Maran, alias , Kun P&ndian of Madura, 
who became a Jain and later was reconverted by 
the Saiva boy-saint, Tirugn&nasambandar, endowed 
the Siva temple at Madura with rich jewels and 
precious stones, together with Kappaga trees. 

“mmpfGsr armpir uarr p&srQ&ir&eo 

wm&LDir yponFQ&iu&i we^sS ld / rsaafids&sujr® 

Qp&gt&m mirpesruiy^kr Qpp&QLnjb&tZ-is}- utZ.L-.da 
GHBpLurir $8 edsrGt--.tr <mpudsp ^Q^Gesj/rio.iB^/resrZ* 

(Tiruvalavayudaiyar Tiruvilaiyadarpuranam 

3?-Stanza-75) 

From the above references we are led to 
conclude that, as no real trees of the Karpaga 
specie are available on earth, images of them were 
installed in temples and worshipped in early days 
when the worship of Indra was popular in the 
country. Later, when the Indra worship became 
extinct, Karpaga trees in gold were kept in Siva 
temples. Even to-day we can see artificial Karpaga 
trees fixed on canopied car-like vehicles («A/r«fiard> 
or &uuffih) y in which idols are carried in procession 
during festivals. 



SERPENT-WORSHIP 


An account of the cult of tree worship will not 
be complete, without a hint on serpent-worship. 
The connection of serpent-worship with tree- 
worship may have originally arisen from the fact 
that many snakes like to establish themselves in 
the roots of trees, especially, in those of huge old 
ones. Serpents never fail to usurp possession of 
anthills which grow largely at the foot of huge 
trees. The ant-hills under sacred trees are not 
demolished and thus they become the convenient 
abode of deadly snakes, like the cobra. The. offer- 
ings sprinkled -at the - foot of trees are eaten by 
these reptiles. This plausibly engenders the belief 
that gods in the shape of serpents reside under 
the trees and appropriate the offerings proffered 
to them. Demons were believed to be occupying 
both serpents and trees. It is significant to note 
that G-od Siva is Lord of demons, snakes and plants. 

Serpent worship is diffused over the whole 
world, in countries so remote geographically as 
Africa and Peru; Fiji and Italy and India and 
Greece. It is so common and so continuous in 
human life that we find it everywhere. Religion 
itself originated with primitive man in fear, and 
rituals and sacrifices were resorted to as a mode of 
cajoling and pacifying malignant and vindictive 
supernatural beings. Ophiolatry also was born 
out of fear for the deadly venom of the snake. 
Innumerable lives are lost annually from snake-bite 
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in India alone, and this accounts for the widespread 
fear. So it has always been that men have 
everywhere looked with fear, religious awe and 
veneration these venomous vipers. 

Throughout the length and breadth of India 
one can hardly fail to see NSga images installed 
under trees, particularly the peepul tree (arasa 
mararn) and worshipped. Ant-hill mounds are 
fostered in temples and adored. At Sankaranainfir- 
koil, in the Tirunelveli District, there is a Siva 
temple. This is also known as P&mbu-koil (Snake 
temple). There are ant-hills inside the temple and 
cobras are living there. Daily pujaa are made to 
these snakes and worshippers offer milk. The 
ant-hill earth is believed to have medicinal proper- 
ties. It is called Puryu Man or Purru Marundu. 
Innumerable devotees, take a vow to roll round the 
temple for the curing of any disease or the birth 
of a child. On the day of the Tapas festival in the 
month of Adi or on any other auspicious occasion 
they fulfil their vow by rolling and crawling round 
the temple serpent-fashion. They also take home 
with them some earth from the sacred serpent 
holes. This earth is believed to cure leprosy and 
sterility, if taken in. The Purantas say that here 
it was that God Siva showed to His consort, 
G6mati Amman and to the two serpents Sanka and 
Padma, who were quarrelling as to the relative 
importance of Siva and Tirumfil, the unity of the 
two gods. It is said that king Ugra P&ndiya 
discovered a kingam there by the presence of & 
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cobra and then the present shrine was built-by him. 
Even to-day one can see a bowl of milk being kept 
ever ready at the mouth of the serpent-hole inside 
thejtemple at Sankarankdil. 

If any cobra enters a house in the Tirunelveli 
District; the inmates in dismay importune and 
address the cobra thus : “ Sankara ! Sankara 1 we 
pray you, please quietly walkout ! ” ; and the cobra, 
which, in Tamil, is called Nalla P&mbu (good 
snake), gently quits the premises. It is considered 
a sin to kill a cobra. But those who are free from 
this superstition, beat and kill it. Once killed, it 
Ifc Iteverentially buried with milk offerings. Strange 
stories are eurrent at Sankaran Kdil and the sur- 
rounding places of how the destroyers of cobras 
were visited by calamities as a sign of Divine 
wrath. 

The cobra’s visit to a house is construed as an 
ill-omen and the superstitious belief is that the 
residents of that house would have to vacate the 
house shortly. Cobras will haunt only desolate, 
ruined and forsaken buildings. There is a verse 
which says that the houses of those who perjure in 
law-courts, out of partiality, will crumble into 
ruins covered with erukku (calotropisgigantea) and 
other wild shrubs and thistles, where ghosts will 
frequent and cobras will reside. 

“ G>Gu@/r6trdj) Qmi&rQeir(^i^u y>&(§Gt& 

utr j$irerr gpef? ui—Q^CBld — gp(8pa9 

surrgsuQsfr G&u.ear (B^i^t.Li<^Guo 
Q j 63) ir . 
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£The devils will haunt and the erukku blossom : 
p&tala muli, the thorny shrub will spread : the god- 
dess of misfortune, Mudevi, the elder sister of 
Lakshini, will dwell and serpents will take their 
abode in the residing house of him who commits 
the sin of perjury in court.] 

The hood of the cobra is said to bear the imprint 
of a Namam, Sangu (conch) and chakra (disc), the 
emblems of Thirum&l. Snake charmers tame this 
dreadful reptile with charms and mantrams and 
with the aid of some herbs. The holy ash or 
Thiruniru is believed to tame wild serpents. When 
the holy ashes are thrown at them, they will shrink 
their hoods and be assuaged of their fury. 

14 pesresr ntuwirmir tS&rgp&Q&trm 

&rmee/r 0 a h miremu Quirjgtp&tuuu — Qsrireidso 
*9>uiu£Ap Bff-’SSLbQiJirfl) 

(Qju^mwtuir €sr ljLL®” (Nala<}iar-66) 

The hooded snakes were believed to have a 

p 

precious dazzling gem in their hood called N&ga 
Rutnam. These begemmed snakes were said to* 
emit those luminous stones during nights to the 
ground and with the help of their brilliant radiation 
they would get enough light to hunt for their prey* 

“■ FfQfp&tru i9sssr<QeBT smusajuu® n gftuj 

/srtt) tr <ss <s §ditr lji 

Qwiumeagf) eQar&&jfr t^eo/r 
eurr&rm^m &svrs8r o .’ 4 

(Akan&nuru~72) 
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[To feed the hungry tigress that is big with 
child, the ferocious tiger will kill the elephant and 
drag it along the route that is lit with the gem 
which the deadly' cobra had emitted out to get 
enough light to hunt for prey in the darkness of 
the night.] 

There- are numerous allusions to show that the 
snakes were dreadfully afraid of thunderbolts and 
when heavens fulminate, they crouch deep in their 
holes. Thunder woald weaken the cobras and bring 
their gems out of their hoods. These ejected stones 
would Illumine the forest at night with a stream of 
light. 

“ a_0(jp4F^a/® Qpfimp cj/ruuSesr 

j£{Tr}LO&a8 afltar &Qjb Qt/jpi0«»<a/ 
jg) 0 «»-Q£C®jr &*.!5&<30 GTQPJZH Jftt9G<ad„* 

( Akan&nfiru- 92 ) 

[You can have the company of the girl of the 
dark tresses in the light of the gem dropped by the 
snake that is beaten by the furious thunder bolts.] 

Literary evidence with regard to the practice 
of ophiolatry in ancient Tamil land is few and far 
between. But evidence is not altogether wanting. 
On a thrashing-floor in the midst of fields there was 
a Murdah or marutham tree at the foot of which 
snakes were living. Offerings were presented by 
the peasants under the tree to gratify the gods 
dwelling in the tree and the serpents underneath. 

“ uruiLfmp m&fdesr $m<gjjSfkar $(fi£s 
ueSQujpi tQtusBT 456 V ih LoeShu (Seupjd.V 

(Ferump& 9 &rrupadai- 232 - 233 ) 
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One mendicant was describing the way through 
which a band of musicians had to pass through a 
mountain, to the capital city of king Nannan. 
He warned them of a particular spot which was full 
of caves and crevices where snakes would be con- 
cealed. He specially asked the ia'dies in the group 
to lift their hands in prayer whep they would reach 
that spot and worship the snakes so that they 
might not do any harm, as they would be pleased 
with their prayer. The pedestrians were also asked 
to beat their sticks against trees and make noise 
to make the snakes go out of the way. They were 
also enjoined to circumambulate the spot and 
immediately leave the place. 

** Qpp UbLfGaGsar esM sni— this up eoeujb (SurrQjtSjb 
mps^iuinh Qur(&m(3ju> utuwLjw/r 06 *r( 3 eo/ 
tup Am QsplLi^. 

Q&fiSQpriy- tBjoeSiuir stosQjSm^ps-u uy^&'SF 
Gu/8&Qf5/3 Qtupi?j§i mGO&Q&iupa sifliBear.” 

(Malaipadukadam-198-202) 

These lines clearly prove that snakes were wor- 
r shipped out of fear. 

Snake worship in South India was purely of 
Dravidian origin *, so much so the aboriginal tribes 
were called Nagas or Serpent- worshippers ;but it is 
a wonder that no direct reference is made to this 
custom in old literature. This cult is alien to the 
Brahminical religion. But a close association has 
been achieved between the Vedic religion and the 
primitive snake worship. Siva wears the serpents 
all over His body and Vishnu rests on a serpentine 
couch. Rev. F. Goodwill says. “The great god 
Siva* the god of supreme power in South India, is 
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often represented as an ascetic with serpents 
twining themselves about his hair and neck and in 
this character resorting to and dwelling chiefly in 
cemetries. Though the worship of the serpent is 
perhaps less obviously connected with his name 
than with that of Vishnu, yet it seems to me that 
this deity makes the serpent more a part of himself 
and identifies it more with his character. And 
this is significant when it is remembered that Siva 
is generally believed by scholars to be largely the 
creation in Hinduism of the indigenous religion 
of the country acting upon the religious conscious- 
ness of the Aryan conquerors. ” The God Siva at‘ 
TiruvSrur is called Purridamkon^ar {uipjdi—mtQ&trmg 
A Siva Linga was discovered ipside a mound 
with serpen t-hyoles at Tiruvarpr and then the 
present temple was built over that mound. That 
mound or purru is still preserved within the 
temple. 

There is an allusion to the munificence of Ayi, 
the ruler of the Pothiyil hills. He obtained from a 
snake, a cloth of glittering blue colour and with 
fervid devotion presented it to the God of the 
Banian Tree, Siva. Excepting this bald statement 
no other evidence is forth-coming regarding this 
fact but it is noteworthy that the gift of a snake 
was presented to a Tree-god, Siva. 

“ i Se» mir&ih iseoSiu eseSmi&tb 
Q^eoeu/b «a>/r is pew ear 

(SirupapSyrupadai 95-99) 

Garuda, a mythical bird and the vehicle 
of Vishnu, is said to be the deadly enemy 
of the serpent race. Garu<Ja is likened to the 
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common white-headed kite, sacred to Vishnu 
(Haliastur indus.) Its very shadow is death to any 
snake. In the practical world it becomes possible 
for the magician to cure a patient of snake-bite, 
by intensely contemplating on Garuda. The 
magician thinks, ‘‘I am Garuda.” Thus the 
magician, by the incantation of the Garuda mantra, 
acquires the virtues of Garuda in respect of 
immunity from snake-bites. By thus contem- 
plating he attains the state of Garuda and its 
qualities, and the poison is removed. This is called 
the practice of GarudShambhavana- Tirupmlar 
alludes to this in Tirumantram. 

“ «0i_ w&rSjb 

!Lf0fl0L_* 

[ As the Garuda’s form in mind is built 
Fast fades the venom with its deadly result.,] 

We have tried to make an exhaustive study of 
ali the available literary evidence bearing on the 
. subject of tree and serpent worship 

Conrfuawn as was obtaining in Tamil Nad for 
the past two or three melleniuras. One will not fail 
to perceive the natural course which the develop- 
ment of religious thought has taken, gliding 
through the ages from one stage to another with 
precise logical sequence. There are some missing 
links, no doubt, which confound and mystify 
certain points. There are many other sources to 
be explored before we arrive at correct findings on 
the subject. The present study is hoped to furnish 
some of those missing links and form the basis for 
further research on the subject. 



